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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


(ascents. | Reduction in Price ([25cests.] 


Beginning with the September Number the retail price 
of HARPER'S MAGAZINE will be twenty-five cents 
a copy, and three dollars for each yearly subscription. 




















No Reduction in Size or Quality. 
ROM its first introduction to the American public HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


has steadily grown in popular favor and appreciation. Received at first with 
spontaneous acclamation, it has for half a century retained its primacy in the house- 
hold regard and in the public esteem. In the largest sense it has been representa- 
tive of the best literature and of the best art of its time. With the December 
Number it will enter upon its hundredth volume in circumstances so auspicious 





as to give it an exceptional advantage. In its fifty years of existence it has wit- 
nessed many changes in the arts of illustrating and printing, and it has ever been 
a pioneer in adopting every new contrivance for beautifying its pages. During 
all these years improvements in machinery and processes have been such as to 
reduce the cost of manufacture to the point where the publishers are at length 
enabled to make a corresponding reduction to their readers, and while the price 
hereafter will be only twenty-five cents a copy, they take this opportunity to 
announce not only that the character of the MAGAZINE will be maintained at 
its present high standard, but also that every effort will be made to make it more 
attractive. 


, Pes $3.00 vere 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Sq., New York, N. Y. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN. 

Part 1.— Miscellaneous Selections of Easy Latin. Part II. 
— Selections from Cwsar’s Gallic War. Edited by Pro- 
fessor J. B. Guexnovca of Harvard University, B. L. 
D’Ooar. Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, and M. Grant Danie.t, for- 
merly Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 

WENTWORTH’S PLANE GEOMETRY. 

Revised. By G. A. Wenrwoxrn. Half morocco, 256 
75 cents. 

WENTWORTH’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOM- 
ETRY. Revised. By G. A. Wentworrs. Half mor- 
occo, 466 pages. $1.25. 

DAVIS'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Wititam M, Davis, Professor of Physical Geography 
in Harvard University, assisted by Wituiam H. Snyper, 
Master in Sci in W ter Academy. 424 pages. 
INustrated. $1.25. 

BEMAN AND SMITH’S NEW PLANE AND 

SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By Wooster W. Beeman, Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Michigan, and Davin E. smiru, Prinei- 
oa! of the State Normal School at Brockport, N. Y. Half 
eather, 382 pages. $1.25. 

CAIRNS’S INTRODUCTION TO RHETORIC. 

By Wicutia™M B, Cainna, Instructor in English in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 272 pages. 90 cents. 

TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND 

GRAMMAR. 
By Horace 8S. Tarsecyt, Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. 1l., and Marra Tarpe ce. 
Book L., 148 pages. Llustrated. 35 cents. 
Book LI., 331 pages. Lllustrated. 60 cents. 





[Sept. 1, 


MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Edition of 1899, including the Spanish War. 402+1lxxxii. 
pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 


| REPRESENTATIVE POEMS OF BURNS AND 


CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. 
Edited by Caarces Lane Hanson, [Instructor in English 
in the Mechanics Arts High School, Boston. 


| HOMER’S ILIAD. Books XIX-XXIV. 


Edited on the basis of the Ameis-Hentze Edition. By 
Epwarp B. Ciapr. Professor of Greek in the University 
of California. College Series of Greek Authors. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE METHODS AND 

MATERIALS OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 
By Caances Mitts Gayiey, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in the University of California, 
and Frep Newton Scorr. Janior Professor of Rhetoric 
in the University of Michigan. Vol. I., The Bases in 
atheties and Poetics. Vol. Il., Literary Types. 

THE PHILADELPHIA NEGRO: A Social Study. 
By Wituam E. Borksarpr DuBois, Assistant in Soci- 
ology, 1896-1897, University of Pennsylvania. University 
of Pennsylvania Publications. 

KITTREDGE AND ARNOLD’S ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 

By Georeoe L. Kirrrepee, Professor of English in Har- 
vard University, and Sanan Louise ARNOLD, Supervisor 
of Schools, Boston. 

SPEER’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 

By Wuuam W. Speer, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Ill. 261 pages. Lllustrated. 50 cents. 

CYR’S FIFTH READER. 

By Ecten M. Cyr. 432 pages. Illustrated. 70 cents. 


NEW YORK. GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. = 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s Early September Books. 
NEW HOUSEHOLD TENNYSON. 


The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Lord Tennyson. New Household Edition, from new plates. With 
a Biographical Sketch, numbered lines, Indexes to Titles and First Lines, a Portrait, and 127 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, $1.50; full gilt, $2.00; half calf, $3.00; levant or tree calf, $4 50. 

This is ao entirely new issue of Tennyson's Poetic and Dramatic Works in the popular Household Edition. 

It is produced on practically the same lines as the original edition, but with entirely new plates of larger type; 

it is profusely illustrated from the best designs of English, American, and French artists, and contains also por- 

traits and pictures of historic buildings, and is, in fact, the most thoroughly illustrated Tennyson so far offered to 
the public. The volume is carefully printed on opaque paper, and is attractively bound in a new and original 
style. It is unquestionably the most desirable single-volume illustrated edition ever published of Tennyson. 


NEW CABINET POETS. 
The Poetical Works of 

ALrrep, Lorp Tennyson, 

Ourver Wenxpett Hotes, 

Joun G. Wuittier, 

Printed from type much larger than that of previous 
Cabinet Editions, very carefully edited, the lines of the 
longer poems numbered, with Indexes to Titles and 
First Lines, and in each volume a fine Portrait of the 
poet framed in an engraved border which lends it an 
attractive distinction. Bound in a new, firm, and taste- 
ful style, making beautiful, compact, and inexpensive 
volumes which promise to be very popular. Each, 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 31.00; half calf, 32.00; tree calf or 
flexible levant, $3.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


RIVERSIDE BROWNING. 

Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of RoBerTt 
BrowntnG. New Riverside Edition. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Georce WiLtis Cooke, and 6 
Portraits. 6 vols., crown 8 vo, bound in new and attrac- 
tive style, with gilt top, $9.00. (Sold only in sets.) 
This is a very desirable Library Edition of Browning's 

Works. 

MEADOW GRASS. 
By Autice Brown. 12mo, $1 50. 

This delightful book of New England stories is now 
emphatically recalled to public attention by Miss 
Brown's new book of similar stories, “ Tiverton Tales.” 
Soth books are among the very best of their kind, and 
the kind is peculiarly good. 





Sent, postpaid, by the Pubtishers, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF BOOKS TO BE ISSUED THIS FALL 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


FICTION. 

CASTLE.— Young April. By Ecerroy 
Castus, author of * The Pride of Jennico,” 
ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Ready in October. 
Illustrated from drawings by Wenzell. 


GIBSON. — iy Lady and Allan Darke. 
By Cuagtes Doxnei Gipson. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Ready in October. 
A fascinating picture of life on a last-century 
plantation, with a cleverly constructed under- 
current of love and mystery. 


HEWLETT.— Little Novels of Italy. By 
Mavaice Hew ert, author of “‘ The Forest 
Lovers,” ete. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Ready in September. 


MASON .— Miranda of the Balcony. By 
A. E. W. Mason, author of ** The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler,” etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Rrady in September. 
Scenes in Spain and Morocco, etc. 


SHERWOOD. — Henry Worthington, 
Idealist. By Manoanet Sueewoon, author 
of “ An Experiment in Altruism,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Ready in September. 
A vigorous study of social and economic 

problems, underlying which is a simple, at- 

tractive love story. 


ZANGWILL.—They That Walk in Dark- 
ness. Guetro Tracepies. By lL. Zaxewi.t, 
author of * Children of the Ghetto,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Keady in November. 


ZOLA. —Fruitfulness. By Emme Zora, 
author of ** Lourdes,’’ “‘ Rome,"’ ** Paris,"’ 
ete. 

Two vols, 12mo, $2.00. Ready in October. 
The first of a new series, of which the other 
volumes are to be ** Work,"’ “ Truth,” and 

* Justice.” 





BIOGRAPHY. 


HAPGOOD.—Abraham Lincoln. Tae Man 
or THe Peoriz. By Norman Hapcoon, au- 
thor of * Daniel Webster,” etc. Illustrated 

Cloth, crown 8vo. Ready in October. 


LIEBER. — Francis Lieber. His Lire, 
Times, aNd PotrricaL Pattosopay. Edited 
by Lewis R. Hartiey, Central High School, 
Philadelphia. 

Cloth, crown 8vo. Ready in September. 

Of interest to all, and preéminently to those 
who knew Professor Lieber as a distinguished 
member for fifteen years of the faculty of 

Columbia College. 


PEPYS.—The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 
Edited by Heyry B. Weeatiey, F.S.A. Vol. 
IX. Containing Pepsyiana and Index, con- 
cluding the work. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 wet. 

Ready in September. 


SPARKS.— The Men Who Made the 
Nation. By Epwry E. Sparks, University 
of Chicago. Fully illustrated. 

Cloth, 12mo. Ready in October. 
Practically an outline of the history of the 

United States in a series of biographical 

pictures. 


HISTORICAL FICTION. 


CRAWFORD. — Via Crucis. A Romance 
or THE Beconp Crusape. By F Marion 
Crawrorp, author of ** Saracinesca,”’ ** Cor- 
leone," etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Ready in October. 
Illustrated from drawings by Louis Loeb. 


BARNES. — Drake and His Yeomen. A 
Tave AccousTine or THE CHARACTER AND 
Apventrres or Sin Francis Drake, as ToLo 
By Stn Marraew Maunsert, His Farenp ann 
Fo.tower, Waerein ts Set Fortx Mocn or 
THE Narraror’s Private History. By 
James Barnes, author of ** Yankee Ships and 
Yankee Sailors,"’ etc. Illustrations by 
Carlton Chapman. 

Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. Ready in October. 
Based on a matter of absolute record in his- 
tory, but such history as reads like a romance. 


DIX. — Soldier Rigdale. How ne Samep 
tN THE ** Mayvrtower ” anv How ne Senvenp 
Mices Staxoise. By Bevan Marie Drx, 
author of “ Hugh Gwyeth.” 

Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. Ready in September. 


CANAVAN, — Ben Comee. A Tare or 
Roorrs’ Ravogrs. By M. J. Canavan. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 Ready m Uctober. 
With illustrations by George Gibbs. 


FROISSART. — Stories from Froissart. 
Edited by H. Newsotr. With many full- 
page illustrations after the early MS. 

Cloth, 12mo. Ready in September. 





HISTORY. 


APPIAN.—The Roman History of Appian 
of Alexandria. Translated from the Greek 
by Horace Warre, LL.D. Two volumes. 

I. Forriwn Wars. IL. Civ, Wars. 
Cloth, 8vo. Ready in September. 


MACDONALD. — Select Charters and 
Other Documents lilustrative of Amer- 
ican History, 1606-1775. Edited, with 
notes, by Witttam Macpoyacn, editor of 
*Belect Documenta Lilustrative of the His- 
tory of the United States, 1776-1361."" 

Cloth, 8vo. Ready in September. 


SMITH.—The United Kingdom: A Polit- 
ical History. By Gotpwiy Sarrn, D.C.L., 
author of “The United States: A Political 
History," ete. 

Two vols., crown 8vo. Ready in November. 


WATSON. — The Story of France. By 
the Hon. Tuomas E. Watson. Two volumes. 
Vol. IL. From Tae Exo or THe Reten oF 
Lovis XV. To TH: ConsuLATE oF NaProLeon 
Bonararre. 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. Ready in September. 
“It will be the crown of the entire work. 

We have every right to expect it to be an ex- 

position which will attract the notice of the 

world.” — The Evening Telegraph (Philadel- 
phia). 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


CRAWFORD. — Saracinesca. TJllustrated 
edition, By F. Manion Caawronrp, author 
of “ Corleone,” ete. With illustrations by 
Orsou Lowell. Two volumes. 

Cloth, I2mo, $5 00. Ready in November. 


EARLE. — Child Life in Colonial Days. 
By Atice Moxss Ears, author of “* Home 
Life in Colonial Days,” etc. Profusely illus- 


trated. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.50. Ready in November. 


BRUN.— Tales of Languedoc. By Sauver 
Jaceves Bruy. With an Introduction by 
Haragiet W Preston. Neve edition. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Ready in October. 
Folk-lore and fairy tales illustrated by 
Ernest C. Peixotto. 


JOHNSON .— Among English Hedgerows. 
By Cuwrron Jouysox. Introduction by 
Hamitton W. Masix. [Illustrated from orig- 
inal photographs. 

Cloth, crown 8vo. Ready in October. 

MARBLE. — Nature Pictures by Amer- 
ican Poets. Edited by Mrs. Annie Ros- 
sect Marsie. With illustrations in photo- 

vure. 
Cloth, crown 8vo. Ready in October. 
Aims to foster acquaintance with American 
poets and painters. 


WELLS. — A Jingle Book. By Carotrn 
Weis. Illustrated by Oliver Herter. 

Cloth, crown 8vo. R-ady in S+ ptember. 

The charm of the bright jingles is heightened 

by appropriate drawings, full of quaint humor. 


WISE.—Diomed. Tue Lire, Taavets, axp 
Osservations or A Doo. By Joun Szn- 
exayt Wise. Over 100 illustrations by J. 
Linton Chapman. 

Cloth, 12mo. Ready in September. 
A story of Virginian home life from a setter 
dog's point of view, being his autobiography 
and philosophy. 
*,* Special illustrated books are described in 
other groups. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
GARLAND. — Boy Life on the Prairies. 
By Hamu Garianp, author of “ Prairie 
Folks,"’ ete 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Ready in November. 
Full of graphic, healthy realism. 


THACHER. — The Listening Child. A 
SeLection From THE Stores or Exouiss 
Verse. By Lucy W. 8. Taacner. With an 
Introduction by Taomas Wentworts Hie- 
GINSON. Cloth, 12mo0. Ready in October. 
A well-considered, discriminating selection 

from the treasures of verse by English and 

American poets. 


WRIGHT.— Wabbeno the Magician. sd 
Maset Oceoop Waiont, author of “ Bird- 
craft,’’* Fourfooted Americans,” ete. Fully 
illustrated by Joseph M. Gleeson. 

Cloth, 12m0. Ready in September. 
The sequel to “ Tommy Anne and the Three 
Hearts." 





The Macmillan Announcement List for the coming season contains so many titles that 


but a few are mentioned here. 


A similar selection of Forthcoming Books on Literature, 


Archeology, Education, Politics, Philosophy, and the Sciences will follow on September 16. 


Send for a fuller and complete List now in Press of the Forthcoming Books of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 
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IMPORTANT NEW FICTION. 


READY SHORTLY. 
ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE KING’S MIRROR. 


R. HOPE'S new romance pictures the life of a prince and king under conditions modern, 

and yet shared by representatives of royalty almost throughout history. The inter- 
actions of the people and royalty, the aspirations of the prince, the intrigues surrounding 
him, the cares of state, and the craving for love, are some of the motives developed, with the 

_ accompaniments of incident and adventure, wherein the author proves his mastery of sus- 
pended interest and dramatic effect. In the subtle development of character nothing that 
this brilliant author has written is shrewder than this vivid picture of a king’s inner life. It 
is a romance which will not only absorb the attention of readers, but impress them with a 


new admiration for the author's power. The novel is aptly and effectively illustrated by Mr. 
_ Frank T. Merrill. 


| AVERAGES. 


By ELEANOR STUART, Author of «+ Stone Pastures.”’ 

OVELS of New York have sometimes failed through lack of knowledge of the theme, 

but the brilliant author of “ Averages” and “ Stone Pastures” has had every oppor- 

tunity to know her New York well. She has been able, therefore, to avoid the extremes of 

‘high life” and “ low life,” which have seemed to many to constitute the only salient phases 

of New York, and she paints men and women of every day, and sketches the curious inter- 

dependence and association or impingement of differing circles in New York. There is a 

suggestion of the adventurer, a figure not unfamiliar to New Yorkers, and there are glimpses 

of professional life, and the existence of idlers. “ Averages ” is not a story of froth or slums, 

| but a brilliant study of actualities, and its publication will attract increased attention to the 
| rare talent of the author. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


| SNOW ON THE HEADLIGHT. 
By CY WARMAN, author of “ The Story of the Railroad,” ete. 
“ As a writer of tales of the modern rail Mr. Warman is without a peer.” — Philadelphia Record. 


| A DOUBLE THREAD. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, author of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” 


“ Even more gay, clever, and bright than ‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby.’”— Boston Herald. 


A DUET, with an Occasional Chorus. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, author of “ Uncle Bernac,” “ Brigadier Gerard,” ete. 


“Tt is all very sweet and graceful.”—London Telegraph. 


THE MORMON PROPHET. 
By LILY DOUGALL, author of « The Mermaid,” “ The Madonna of a Day,” ete. 


“A striking story. . . . Immensely interesting and diverting.” — Boston Herald. 


WINDYHAUGH. 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS, author of “ Mona Maclean, Medical Student,” ete. 


“The author draws her characters with the clever strokes of the successful artist; 
| for a moment palls.”— Boston Herald. 
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These books are for sale by all Booksellers; or they will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 





THE 





THE DIAL ( founded in 1880) is published on the Ist and 16th of 
each month. Texas or Susscription, $2.00 a year in advance, postage 
prepaid in the United States, Canada, and Mezico ; in other countries 
comprised in the Postal Union, 50 cents a year for extra postage must 
be added. Unless otherwise ordered, subscriptions will begin with the 
current number. Resitrances should be by draft, or by express or 
postal order, payable to THE DIAL. Srecia Rates to Civns and 
for subscriptions with other publications will be sent on application ; 
and Saupe Corr on receipt of 10 cents. Apvertistve Rates furnished 
on application, All communications should be addressed to 


THE DIAL, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
SEPT. 1, 1899. Vol. XX VII. 
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GOETHE IN STRASSBURG. 


Goethe reached Strassburg on the second of 
April, 1770, being twenty years and seven months 
old. He remained there until August of the fol- 
lowing year, or until he had reached the age of 
twenty-two. If, as Uhland maintains, the Minster 
rustled all its stony foliage as young Goethe was 
carving his name into its tower, then may the ven- 
erable city itself well have felt a thrill throughout 
its foundations at the moment when the splendid 
youth first stepped down from the Frankfort post- 
coach in front of the * Spirit Inn.” The three years 
of university life in Leipzig had been in many re- 
spects a disappointment to the young student,— still 
more so to his ambitious father. It will not do to 
exalt one ideal of culture by depreciating the best 
which has been developed elsewhere: it was no 
wonder that, in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the proud splendors of the French power and 
intellect arrested the wondering attention of * Vet- 
ter Michei,”’ just rubbing his eyes and coming to the 
consciousness of his own possibilities. Paris was 
recognized as the centre of the world’s elegance and 
civilization, and these things are not so cheap or 
powerless that they can be lightly reckoned with. 
If Esau, by association with his “ smooth” brother, 
can subdue something of his own redness and hair- 
iness, it will not be to his disadvantage: but let him 
give good heed to it that he do not at the same time 
part with his peculiar birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. Our accusation against Leipzig, the * Paris in 
miniature” that “refined its people,” is that it subsist- 
ed entirely on borrowed culture: elegance, gallantry, 
and fine taste were its law and gospel, and this code 
was enforced by the dictation of an unusually close 
corporation of organized social influences. 

The youth from Frankfort, who had by no means 
come from a milieu which represented the ultra- 
exclusive set even in that somewhat patriarchal city, 
was imposed upon and brought into subjection by 
this affected, precious, supertficially-clever, heart- 
suppressing, conventional aristocracy : his Pegasus, 
docked and groomed, in a gilded harness and with 
the tightest of check-reins, minced along before a 
stylish barouche, instead of soaring with mighty 
wing over the tops of all mountains. On returning 
to Frankfort, he finds that very German place a 
rude, cheerless den of Philistinism, and it is in hope 
of going farther under the tutelage of the “ grand 
nation” that he betakes himself to the French city, 
Strassburg, to complete his studies. He makes a 


goodly sight as he steps down from the post-coach 
lately mentioned. Robert Louis Stevenson remarks 
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that he never saw any man who seemed worthy to 
inspire love,—no, nor read of any, except Leonardo 
da Vinci, and perhaps Goethe in his youth. The 
year and a half of imprisonment in the sick room is 
over: his powers are equal to what is to be de- 
manded of them; he brings once more ebullient 
youthful spirits, joy, courage, and the fire of life, 
a wealth of sensibility and responsiveness to all 
sesthetic influences. He is ready to win immediate 
confidence, and is of a nature which goes out to 
others and delights to make friends. Moreover, he 
has all the prepossession which derives from a beau- 
tiful person, elegance of fashion, and an abundance 
of money. Under the influence of the “ beautiful 
spirit,” Fraulein von Klettenberg, there has lately 
occurred an awakening of the religious nature, and 
he holds that earnest theory of life which gives it 
dignity and meaning. 

A discovery which the young man soon makes is, 
that Strassburg, upon nominally French soil, is far 
more German than had been Leipzig, in the very 
heart of Germany. The result of his life here is 
the opening of his eyes to what the spirit of his own 
people is, and his being forever saved for that spirit, 
to become its embodiment and its prophet. The 
intellectually-ambitious group of men at his boarding- 
house is German, using his native tongue. As was 
natural enough, these striving young spirits made 
themselves acquainted with the superb achieve- 
ments of the French mind, and received therefrom 
a quickening of power and an expanded ideal, but 
they were too earnest, genuine, and hearty to be 
bound over to the worship of passing idols. 

It was in Strassburg that Goethe's heart re- 
sponded to the mighty charm of the natural beauty 
of his own country, an element in the German tem- 
perament which has been of priceless poetic value, 
and one which we, in our great and beautiful and 
rich land, for the most part have either failed to 
develope, or have tamely allowed ourselves to be 
robbed of. Industrialism, the selfishness of capital, 
which rushes by the shortest way to get the largest 
immediate money-returns without waiting until the 
natural right of the people to beauty in their daily 
surroundings has been made sure, builds its ugly fac- 
tories, disfigures our cities with tasteless buildings, 
uncared-for streets, telegraph-poles, grim skeletons 
of bridges and elevated roads, cuts up our landscape 
with hideous fences, and seizes upon natural points of 
picturesque vantage which should be forever held by 
the people and for the people,— as they are in Ger- 
many! The man among us who puts up unsightly 
houses and unpainted sheds is neither molested by 
law nor visited by lynching-parties, whereas in 
Germany there would be as universal a riot in such 
a case as if a well-known brewery should attempt to 
adulterate a favorite beer. The German landscape 
(for such it mast be called) of Alsace disclosed itself 
with magic beauty to Goethe upon his very arrival, 
for almost the first thing which he did was to climb 
to the top of the cathedral and gain a view of the 
panorama which lay spread before him. He never 
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wearied of celebrating the praises of the beauty of 
Alsace, its rocks and hills, its forests and fields, 
rivers, meadows, and towns. From Goethe in 
Strassburg we date that masterly treatment of Na- 
ture in literature, at the same time sentimental and 
realistic, which came as an enlivening power into 
German letters, and to which we owe no little of 
the imperishable charm of “ Werther ” and a thou- 
sand secondary streams which flowed from that 
refreshing source. 

As medieval Strassburg had itself been one of 
the greatest achievements of German national spirit 
and character, so was its cathedral a mighty work 
of Gothie architecture, an expression of the vigor of 
the German soul which had long waited the voice 
which should tell abroad its power and meaning. 
In Goethe the voice was found to herald forth this 
truth in joyous polemic. In Leipzig, under the 
influence of the pseudo-Grecian French classicism, 
the term “ Gothic ” had meant to him (as to other 
people who made a conscience of being strictly 
correct’ and contemporary in matters of taste) 
the sum-total of all that was chaotic, inorganic, un- 
natural, over-loaded, and patched-together ; signiti- 
cantly, however, the object to which he eagerly 
turned his first footsteps was this great monument, 
and it made the complete conquest of his great 
spirit; from the moment of this visit, he was its 
victim, its devotee, and in silence and apart he gave 
himself up to it, immersed himself in it, until it 
began — like every majestic work of art, and upon 
the only conditions under which anything superla- 
tively great and good ever yields up its riddle — to 
gradually whisper to him who had so reverently 
surrendered himself to it the secret of its spell. 
With the awakening of the native German spirit 
within him, he began to look upon this cathedral as 
an organic outgrowth of the German soul, and to 
recognize its significance in that great lesson for his 
age and his people: 

* Ans Vaterland, ans teure, schliess dich an, 
Das halte fest mit deinem ganzen Herzen ! 
Hier sind die starken Wurzeln deiner Kraft.” 
“Our age,” he cries out in his tribute to the noble 
building, “ has surrendered its own heritage, it has 
sent its sons abroad to gather foreign products to 
their own destruction. Our native genius must not 
consent to soar aloft on any borrowed wings — even 
though they were the very wings of the morning!” 
This new consciousness, which dared to assert the 
right-to-be of an architecture not appropriated bod- 
ily from ancient Greece, has in our own century 
brought to conclusion the Cathedral of Cologne and 
the Minster of Ulm, and rescued them, in full beauty 
and honor, to be a joy to ages yet to come. 

Our young student by no means adopts that 
hedonistic theory of life which makes “ beer and 
skittles” the object of existence: he has an almost 
unnatural appreciation of the unique formative value 
of this period for his whole future. As he writes, 
* The years at the university by right demand the 
concentrated exercise of all of one’s intellectual 
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powers. It is the time, the good or careless use of 
which we continue to feel throughout life.” Emer- 
son, in “ Representative Men,” sums up Goethe's 
aim as Culture: not what a man can accomplish, but | 
what can be accomplished in him. This earnest and | 
untiring striving “ in virum perfectum” is the note | 
of Goethe's entire student-lite in Strassburg. He | 
recognizes that the student must not lay claim to de, 
but must be content to become ; that when he ven- | 
tures to look with complacency upon any complete | 
attainment, that very hour he ceases to be a true | 
student. The group to which he belongs is domi- | 
nated by a passion for right critical judgment, and | 
for an understanding of the reasons which underlie 
it; and yet he perceives that the attempt to make a | 
final analysis of wsthetic sensations is an elusive | 
quest. “ Beauty is, once for all, inexplicable: it is 
a wavering, glittering vision, whose contour can be 
fixed by no definition; the case is like catching | 
butterflies: the poor creature flutters in the net and | 
rubs off its most beautiful colors; even if we can 
eapture it uninjured, we keep it as something stiff | 
and lifeless — the dead body is not the entire crea- | 
ture, something is missing, an important something, 

and, in this instance, as in all similar ones, a very 

superlatively important thing: the life, the spirit 

which animates the whole.”’ Pretty sound esthetics | 
this, in a familiar letter of a student who is not 

twenty-one years old! Along with theory goes prac- 

tice in writing, which brings his best resources into | 
play, and which developes, even here, a sound, clear, | 
and full-flowing style. How catholic and mature 
the tastes, how full the acquisitions, which he has 
brought with him, can only be indicated. In Leip- | 
zig and Frankfort he had already taken on a stately | 
freight of information in the fields of philosophy | 
and theology, jurisprudence and political economy, 
medicine and natural sciences, history and antiqui- | 
ties, art and poetry. His eager mind lays hold of 
everything which interests the human spirit. There 
were the ancient classics, works on art, law-studies 
taken up vigorously ; German history and antiqui- | 
ties, German authors, from Luther down ; studies of | 
the Strassburg dialect and the folk-songs of Alsace; _ 
natural history, electricity, travel, and medicine; 
the young man also elected some serious courses in 
chemistry and anatomy. In English there were | 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith, and Smollet, Percy’s Re- | 
liques, Ossian and ancient Scottish ballads; in French, | 
an energetic and penetrating study of the poets and 
thinkers, and — as was natural in Strassburg — an 
attempt at the practical mastery of the language 
itself, in which (in spite of the most favorable con- | 
ditions) Goethe himself concludes to be content with 


arelative perfection. Goethe's practical achieve- | 
ments in English, which he had pursued from youth 
up, and to which he had especially applied himself 
in the Leipzig days, have left some monuments be- 
hind them. Some comfort may be derived by those | 
who are struggling with an alien idiom in reading 
his English letters to his sister during this period. | 








“The father . . . would see if I write as good en- 
glish as Lupton german. . . . Lupton is a good fellow, 
a marry, invetious fellow as I see it in his letter, which 
is wroten whit a spirit of jest, much laudably moderated 
by the respect, he owes to his master. But one can see, 
that he is no yet acquainted, with the fair and delicate 
manners of our language. . . . Think on it sister thou 
art a happy maiden, to have a brother who makes english 
veses. I pray thee be not haugty thereof. 


“ A SonG OVER THE UNCONFIDENCE TOWARDS 
MY SELF. 
** Thou knowest how heappily they Freind 
Walks upon florid Ways; 
Thou knowst how heavens bounteous hand 
Leads him to golden days. 
* But hah! a cruel ennemy 
Destroies all that Bless ; 
In M ts of Melancholy 
Flies ali my Heappiness. .. . 





** But when they then my prayer not hear 
I break my wispring lire ; 
Then from my eyes runns down a tear, 
Extinguish th’ incensed fire. 
** Then curse I, Freind, the fated sky, 
And from th’ altar I fly ; 
And to my Freinds aloud I cry 
Be happier then I. . . . 


“Truely, my english knowledge is very little, but i’ll 
gather all my forces, to perfection it. Visiting my let- 
ters, ye shall have found many faults, ye may pardon.” 
Further, we have this gallant defence of a maiden 
who has made an undesirable match : 
« But sister, let us dam no man. I’ve courage enough 
to take her party. Think her education sister, and then 


_ dam her if thou darest. A maiden, of no great natural 


genius, she lives her first Years in the company of her 
parents and sisters. They are al! honnest men, but how 
form a womens heart to his heapyness they understand 
not.” 


| The psychological truth here is perhaps more to be 


admired than the form in which it is put. 

The hundred varied interests, all so keenly pur- 
sued, split up the days, to be sure, but as Goethe 
said, “ One has always time enough when one wishes 
to employ it well,” and he accomplished roundly 
whatever he undertook. There is no priggishness 
or arid self-consciousness in all this striving : he has 


_ a fresh sympathy which causes other young men to 
_ seek his advice, —a pretty good test. He warns 


such a friend against idealizing him, and, with all 
that he has done and learned, he counts himself far 
from wise enough to give counsel,— in both respects 


_ offering suggestions for our own generation of stu- 


dents, among whom a talented and moderately- 


| equipped young head has often the manner of know- 


ing more about everything than any one person can 


_ possibly know about anything. 


Who shall do justice to that simple love-story of 


| Sesenheim, in its happy, peaceful raral setting, an 


idyl imperishable in its power to make us forget 
** The fardel coarse of customary life's 
Exceeding injucundity.”’ 
Friederike is one of those dear maidens who are 
forever surrounded by a refreshing ether, a hover- 
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discretion, prudence and light-heartedness, naivete 
and self-consciousness. She is an “ out-of-doors” 
girl, seen at her best when running like a light- 
footed deer over a rustic path, vying in graceful 
charm with the flowering fields, and in indestructi- 
ble cheerfulness with the blue sky above her little 
blonde head, 
** And round her happy footsteps blow 
The authentic airs of Paradise.’’ 

The love came naturally and truly, “as though in 
sport.” Five days after their meeting we have the 
young man's first letter, which reveals to us that 
two hearts have found and understood each other. 
It is a “love that makes him thrice a man,” in 
Tennyson's phrase, that heightened his powers of 
creation and expression, which had been starved and 
frozen in superfine society: in “ Kleine Blumen, 
kleine Blitter”’ is reached the crowning glory of all 
lighter German lyries (thus Erich Schmidt, princeps 
literatorum ). We do not excuse the young man’s 
thoughtlessness in not having fully reasoned out the 
result, while allowing himself to gravitate easily and 
deeply into the relation of accepted son-in-law ; if it 
was really due to the integrity of his great life plan 
that he should not be permanently hampered by a 
nature as limited in certain directions as was hers 
(though some later facts cast a crim light on this 
theory), he should have had courage to rend sooner 
the flowery fetters which were binding two lives 
closer and closer. 

In Strassburg, then, Goethe found the true canon 
of poetry, —“ Look in thy heart, and write”; he 
escaped from conceits and conventionalities to life, 
and to the faith that poetry is the necessary outlet 
for the pressure of deep, powerful emotions. 

Nor will we by any means reckon it the least 
important gain of the student-days in Strassburg 
that it was there that the youth, with all his gaiety, 
came under the tonic influence of Herder, the man 
who had fought his way, with baffled blows, on a 
bitter field of adversity, and had learned the reali- 
ties of life, and how to estimate them comparatively. 
Irritable and censorious, he never approved or was 
satisfied with Goethe's work, and the greatness with 
which the cheerful student submitted to this trench- 
ant dogmatism is not to be unnoticed as a mark of 
his magnanimity. Herder taught him the popular 
nature of true poetry, that it is the necessary pro- 
duct of the inner consciousness of a nation or a 
race; he disclosed to him the poverty of German 
literature, caused Goethe even to doubt his own 
powers, and led him to the deep well of the Hebrew 
poets, to Ossian, and above all to Shakespeare. As 
Keats, on first looking into Chapman's Homer, felt 

“ like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken,”’ 
80 our young poet, under the magisterial guidance 
of Herder, experienced with a wonderful power that 
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by Shakespeare his being had been infinitely wid- 
ened, that all things had become new and strange. 
“ The first page which I read made me his captive 
forever; and when I had finished one work of his, 
I stood like a man born blind, whose sight had been 
restored by a miracle.” ‘To Shakespeare he sur- 
rendered himself unconditionally, even as he had 
already capitulated to the cathedral. 

From this Strassburg stage, equipped with the 
resources which it has brought, our young hero goes 
forth to create, one after another, those noble works 
of art which have become the priceless treasure of 
humanity. It is one of the sacred trusts committed 
to each generation, that it shall preserve these works 
in their freshness and perfection, and transmit them, 
unimpaired, to the ages which are to come. 

James Tart HAtFIELp. 


COMMUNICATION. 


THE RIGHT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
(To the Editor of Tur Diat.) 

In the matter of selecting the right books for our 
children, we still have to “ educate our educators,” and 
your recent article on the subject, Mr. Walter Taylor 
Field’s letter in your issue of August 1, together with 
many other important utterances of men and women of 
authority, which have been put forth during the past 
few years, all tend to show a steady growth of a wiser 
and healthier public opinion. 

We can reach our little ones only through the home 
and through the school, and I believe that the old- 
fashioned reading books, full of orts and scraps of lit- 
erature, thrown together with no intelligent grouping 
or with no plan of correlation, have had much to do with 
the begetting of the craving for the “tidbit” class of 
reading which is so much to be deplored. Newspapers 
and magazines have long fostered and encouraged this 
taste. 

An important duty devolving upon those who pro- 
vide and select reading for the young is that of encour- 
aging more concentration and less desultoriness; and 
we shall secure the concentrated attention of the chil- 
dren if we give them the right books. The world’s 
literature is full of pleasure-books which stimulate and 
uplift while they delight,— books which the children 
ean enjoy without taking harm. ‘“ There is a land of 
pure delight, where books immortal reign,” and it is to 
this land that we would guide the willing feet of our 
little ones. These views are recognized by all our ad- 
vanced educational authorities, and there is a growing 
tendency to give children books in their entirety, instead 
of bits from books, or editions of classic works in which 
everything but the movement and incident have been 
eliminated. 

No book has suffered more from this treatment than 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” and of the countless editions on 
the market there are scarcely any complete ones issued 
at a popular price. When I read “ Robinson Crusoe” 
as a boy at school, in an edition denuded of everything 
but the doings of the hero, I wondered in a boyish way 
how he must have felt at being thus alone on a desert 
island. I imagined his fears and his terrors, and when 
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in later years I read the book in its completed form I 
found that its author had made it not only a book of 
exciting action, but full of psychological interest, 
scarcely any of which would be beyond the understand- 
ing of the young reader, because it is the logical out- 
come of the situation in which Robinson Crusoe found 
himself. 

Books should be as carefully selected for children as 
the food they eat, and young people should not be 
allowed to browse among books that have not been se- 
lected for them, to range free over every field and pas- 
ture. They may have an instinct of food which more 
cultivated palates lose; but it is an error to suppose 
that evil will always fall off their minds like water 
from a duck’s back. If they are not harmed by what 
they do not understand, and if they often assimilate 
what is of use to them, and what no one would ever 
have dreamed of suggesting to them, it is difficult for 
any of us to say exactly when the understanding of 
harm does begin, and it is better to keep children alto- 
gether away from the possibility of it in their reading. 
“Art is noble, but the sanctity of a human soul is 
nobler still,” and it is impossible to say at what stage 
the passions cease to be silent, and tastes have been 
formed. 

Dr. Johnson says: “ I would put a child into a library 
where no unfit books are, and let him read at his choice. 
A child should not be discouraged from reading any- 
thing which he takes a liking to, because it is above his 
reach. If this is the case, the child will soon find out 
and desist; if not, he of course gains the instruction, 
which is so much the more likely to come from the 
inelination with which he takes up the study.” All very 
good and true; but books are good for boys and girls 
only as they are ready for them. It often happens that 
when a child has taken up a book that has failed to 
interest him, it has left a memory behind which has 
prevented him from looking into it when he has come 
across it again in later life. If he had found the book 
when he was ready for it, it would have fallen on good 
ground and brought forth fruit. So we should provide 
groups of books for children to select from, not seeking 
books which we think a child ought to be ready for at 
a certain stage of his development, and force them 
upon him, but we should let him have a wide range, 
within certain very broad limits; and in making the 
selection it may be generally said that the prime requi- 
sites in the reading to be provided for the child are, 
that it should be interesting, wholesome, true, and good 
literature. With these criteria in mind, the task should 
not be so difficult as it may at first sight appear. 

While I am generally in sympathy with all that Mr. 
Walter Taylor Field says in the letter to which I have 
referred above, I think that he is a little hard on “Jack 
the Giant-Killer.” I would not feed children on tales 
of ogres and giants who eat up little boys, nor encour- 
age the reading of the boy bandit and Wild West 
stories of the news stand; but we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that boys must have their fights with the 
Indians, their adventures by sea and land, their hair- 
breadth eseapes by flood and field, in their reading. 
The love of fight is biological and self-preservative. We 
cannot eradicate it if we would, and we would not erad- 
leate it if we could. There is plenty of it, however, in 
the classie works of our great authors, without going 
to the dime novel to find it. 


CHARLES WELSH. 
Boston, August 24, 1899. 





Che Hew Pooks. 





THADDEUS STEVENS.* 


The Life of Thaddeus Stevens fitly takes its 
rank in the “* American Statesmen ”’ series, and 
will be welcomed by a large constituency of 
appreciative readers. He was the son of Joshua 
and Sally Stevens, and was born on the 4th of 
April, 1792, in Danville, Vermont, where the 
principal peaks of the White and Franconia 
Mountains and the Green Mountains are vis- 
ibie. Of his ancestry but little is known, but 
they were of Anglo-Saxon stock. His father 
was desperately poor, and wanting in enterprise 
and thrift; but according to all accounts his 
mother was a woman of remarkable character 
and strength of mind. Thaddeus was a sickly 
child, and as he could not work on the farm 
his mother sent him to Dartmouth College, in 
which he graduated at the age of twenty-two. 
Mr. MeCall gives the chief incidents in the 
pioneer life of Stevens, and the story recalls 
the kindred experience of many famous Amer- 
icans who have fought their way through pov- 
erty and hardship to distinction and usefulness. 
We cannot dwell upon details. He chose the 
law as his profession, and finally located in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, where his brilliant 
success in the management of a remarkable 
murder case at once made him locally famous. 
In 1842 he removed to Lancaster, where he 
immediately took high rank as a lawyer. 

In the early days of his practice he took no 
part in politics. The Federal party, to which 
he had been attached, had passed away. The 
party headed by Jackson had no charm for him. 
When the abduction and murder of Morgan 
created the Anti-Masonic party, he became one 
of its leaders. The movement disappointed 
him, however, and he identified himself with 
the Whig party, which was then coming to the 
front. He took the stump for Harrison in 
1840, and for Clay in 1844. In the meantime 
he had distinguished himself in the convention 
which met in 1837 to amend the constitution 
of the State, boldly avowing the radical anti- 
slavery opinions of his later life. In the leg- 
islature of 1834 he had espoused the policy of 
free public schools, which aroused a perfect 
tempest of opposition throughout the State ; 
but by the phenomenal power of a single great 
speech he turned the tables upon his opponents, 








*Tuapprvus Stevens. By Samuel W. McCall. ‘* Amer- 
ican Statesmen Series.” Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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made himself the idol of the State, and won a 
victory which he regarded as the greatest 
achievement of his life. His service in the state 
legislature extending through a series of years, 
was distinguished by rare courage and inde- 
pendence, by great ability in debate, and by a 
ready wit which he always employed with un- 
erring effect. His reputation, however, was 
bounded by State lines until his first election 
to Congress in 1849, when fifty-eight years of 
age. The way was now opened for his leader- 
ship in a wider field. The acquisition of for- 
eign territory had made slavery the overshadow- 
ing question, and the seriousness of the crisis 
was unprecedented. Probably no Congress 
since the formation of the government had con- 
tained more eminent men. Stevens was a new 
member, though well advanced in years. He 
was in no haste to assert himself, and when 
urged to do so said, “ I will tarry at Jericho till 
my beard grows.” He did not dream of the 
fame which awaited him as a great party leader. 
The slave power was then in the ascendant, 
and of course would handicap such a man in 
the organization of the committees ; but it could 
not silence him. His training as a lawyer and 
his extended experience in the State legislature 
had prepared him for his task. Stevens was 
an anti-slavery Whig, and the nine Free Soil 
members of the House held the balance of 
power between the old parties, and voted for 
him for Speaker. Cobb of Georgia was finally 
elected. Stevens hated slavery with an in- 
tensity which would be difficult to characterize. 
It was a passion, as seen in the several 
speeches made in this Congress, which com- 
pare favorably with the best literature of the 
anti-slavery crusade. He voted and spoke 
against all the compromise measures of 1850, 
and rebuked the servility of both Webster and 
Clay. He was a member of the House in the 
Thirty-second Congress, but the Anti-slavery 
agitation had greatly subsided, and his prin- 
cipal speech was devoted to the tariff. In 1859 
he reappeared in the Thirty-sixth Congress, in 
which he distinguished himself by his masterly 
leadership of the minority which resisted the 
cowardly tactics of the famous Committee of 
Thirty-three. 

Buf the great fact in the life of Stevens was 
his matchless leadership in dealing with the 
question of Reconstruction. That question 
involved the whole problem of the Civil War. 
Stevens so understood it, and in the very be- 
ginning of the war he sounded the ery of dan- 
yer. The plan of Reconstruction proposed by 








Lincoln, on the 8th of December, 1863, and 
known as the Presidential plan, under which 
Louisiana proceeded to establish a State gov- 
ernment, provided for no guardianship of the 
United States over the organization of State 
governments, no law to prescribe who should 
yote, no civil functionaries to see that the law 
was faithfully executed, no supervising author- 
ity to control the election. President Johnson’s 
North Carolina order was exactly one in theory 
with Lincoln’s Louisiana plan. It appointed 
a governor of North Carolina, and ordered him 
at the earliest practicable time to prescribe rules 
for convening a convention composed of dele- 
gates chosen by the loyal people of the State, the 
loyal people” to include only those who should 
take the oath and receive the pardon provided 
for in the amnesty proclamation; and they 
must be qualified voters according to the laws 
in force at the time of secession. Thus the 
work of Reconstruction was placed in the hands 
of the white race, and in effect was put in the 
control of those who had participated in the Re- 
bellion. Since the latter were greatly in the 
majority, the formation of the new Constitu- 
tion which was to establish the conditions of 
the suffrage and other fundamental rights was 
to be committed to their hands. In all these 
proceedings Congress had no voice. Recon- 
struction was dealt with as the exclusive prov- 
ince of the Executive, and was to be initiated 
in all the States whenever demanded by one- 
tenth as many votes as were cast in that State 
for President in 1860. Stevens had no patience 
with such hasty and slipshod legislation, which 
so plainly opened the way for the return of the 
rebels to power and the surrender of all that 
the war had established. 

The scheme of Reconstruction known as the 
Congressional plan, supported in the Senate by 
Wade and in the House by Winter Davis, pro- 
vided that the President should appoint a pro- 
visional governor in each of the States in Re- 
bellion, and that so soon as resistance to the 
national authority had ceased in any State the 
governor should enroll the white male citizens, 
and if a majority of them should take an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States, then the election of delegates to a con- 
stitutional convention should be ordered. The 
State constitution should contain certain pro- 
visions, and when these had been complied with 
to the satisfaction of Congress the President 
should recognize the State government, and the 
State should thereupon be entitled to repre- 
sentation in Congress. Although the bill em- 
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bodying this plan was more stringent in its 
provisions than Lincoln’s plan, Stevens would 
not accept it. He declared that it partially 
acknowledged the rebel States to have rights 
under the constitution, which he denied, insist- 
ing that war had abrogated them all. In this 
particular the supporters of the Congressional 
Plan agreed with the Democrats, who talked 
about “an indissoluble union of indestructible 
States” and opposed any sort of Reconstruc- 
tion. All that was necessary was for each of 
the seceded States to resume its place in the 
Union under the Constitution and laws of such 
State at the close of the conflict. 

It is true that if the Rebellion had been 
nipped in the bud, or had been abandoned be- 
fore it assumed its gigantic proportions, no 
reconstruction of the government would have 
been necessary. But when the conflict ceased 
to be any longer a mere insurrection against 
the national authority, and took upon itself the 
character of a war with a foreign power, as the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided, 
the insurgents became public enemies, and when 
conquered were the conquered enemies of the 
United States and subject to the power of the 
conqueror, according to the laws of war appli- 
cable to such a conflict. The nation had a per- 
fect right to prescribe just such conditions as 
it saw fit, looking to indemnity for the past and 
security for the future. To argue that the men 
who carried on this work of devastation for four 
years in the name of State Rights should be 
allowed at the end of the conflict to set up 
State Rights as a bar to their accountability 
and a reason for their unconditional restoration 
to power, was a mockery of justice and an insult 
to common sense. As citizens of the United 
States, they could no more escape their obliga- 
tions than they could run away from their own 
shadows. Through their treason and rebellion 
they lost their rights under the Union, but the 
Union lost none of its rights over them. Stevens 
so understood matters as early as the session of 
Congress beginning in December, 1861, and in 
every speech which he made on the subject he 
reiterated his views, which were far more rad- 
ical than those of his party, but which the party 
finally adopted, in substance. In opening the 
debate on Reconstruction, December 18, 1865, 
he attacked the position of both Lincoln and 
Johnson, which assumed that Reconstruction 
was within the province of the Executive. His 
argument was a Constitutional one, and after 
expounding his well-known views on this ques- 
tion he said that the Rebel States should not 





be admitted to the Union until the principles 
embodied in his proposed amendments to the 
Constitution should be established in that in- 
strument, and especially the amendment basing 
representation upon the number of legal voters. 
If they should be admitted with the basis un- 
changed, they would, with the aid of Northern 
Democrats, “ at the very first election take pos- 
session of the White House and the halls of 
Congress.” They might assume the Confed- 
erate debt, repudiate the Union debt, and re- 
establish slavery. He proposed to take no such 
chances while the North was the conqueror, and 
boldly proposed negro suffrage, declaring the 
doctrine that this was a “ white man’s govern- 
ment” to be “as atrocious as the infamous 
sentiment that damned the late chief justice to 
everlasting fame, and I fear to everlasting fire.” 


On the 30th of April, 1866, Stevens reported 
to the House the important Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, for submission to the States; and with 
a few changes in form it ultimately became a 
part of the Constitution. The report of the 
Committee on Reconstruction, although largely 
the work of Stevens, did not go so far as he 
had desired, and on the last day of the session 
he offered amendments giving the blacks an 
equal right of suffrage with the white race, and 
supported these amendments in a speech which 
was one of the most impressive ever delivered 
in the National House of Representatives. He 
was at the time worn out with the work of 
the session, his health was slender, he bore the 
burden of more than the allotted number of 
years, and very probably the fear that he might 
not be permitted to return to his seat in the 
House imparted an unusual solemnity to his 
manner and inspired him to “ make one more 
— perhaps an expiring — effort to do some- 
thing which shall be useful to my fellowmen ; 
something to elevate and enlighten the poor, 
the oppressed, and the ignorant in this great 
crisis of human affairs.” He declared that the 
black man must have the ballot or he would 
continue to be a slave. There was some alle- 
viation to the lot of a bondsman, but “a free- 
man deprived of every human right is the most 
degraded of human beings.” 

«| know it is easy to protect the interests of the rich 


and powerful; but it is a great labor to guard the rights 
of the poor and down-trodden — it is the eternal labor 


| of Sisyphus forever to be renewed. In this, perhaps 


my final action on this great question, I can see noth- 
ing in my political course, especially in regard to hu- 
man freedom, which I could wish to have expurgated or 
changed. I believe that we must all aceount hereafter 
for deeds done in the body, and that political deeds will 
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be among those accounts. I desire to take to the bar 
of that final settlement the record which I shall this 
day make on the great question of human rights. While 
I am sure it will not make atonement for half my 
errors, I hope it will be some palliation. Are there any 
who will venture to take the list with their negative 
seal upon it, and will dare to unroll it before that stern 
Judge who is the Father of the immortal beings whom 
they have been trampling under foot, and whose souls 
they have been crushing out?” 


As has been stated, the plan of Reconstruc- 
tion which was finally adopted conformed very 
closely to the ideas that Stevens had long and 
persistently advocated. It was promulgated 
by Congress, and not by the Executive, as he 
had never ceased to contend should be the case. 
It applied a radical dogma, which he had long 
proclaimed with the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, and practically treated the Southern 
States as conquered provinces and as entitled 
to no rights under the Constitution. It pre- 
scribed universal suffrage for the black as well 
as for the white man, not merely in the forma- 
tion of the new State constitutions, but as an 
enduring part of those instruments. All this 
Mr. McCall well sets forth, with more of detail 
than is possible in a review like this; and he 
concludes the subject by pointing out that the 
wisdom which passes judgment upon a situa- 
tion a third of a century afterwards has an ob- 
vious advantage over the wisdom which has to 
deal with it at the time. 

“ We of to-day also lose sight of many of the diffi- 
eulties with which the problem was surrounded, and 
which have disappeared in the distance. The choice which 
Stevens and the statesmen associated with him were 
compelled to make did not lie between the course actu- 
ally adopted and an ideal condition of things. In the 
light in which they acted, they were compelled to deal 
with as grave a national situation as ever existed. It 
was beyond the power of any surgery at once to deliver 


society, well and whole, from the condition in which its 
errors and crimes had placed it.” 


The chapter devoted to Stevens’s personal 
characteristics, particularly his wit and humor, 
is exceedingly readable. Those who knew him 
will recall other examples as good as those here 
given, for his humor was unfailing; but his 
own personality was so large a part of what he 
said that the point must be somewhat dulled 
in the telling. 

Stevens passed away on August 11, 1868, 
and his body was buried, according to his ex- 
pressed wish, in a small cemetery where black 
as well as white were admitted, thus illustrat- 
ing in death the principles which he had advo- 
cated through a long life, the equality of man 
before his Creator. He was preéminently a 


democrat, the friend of the poor and oppressed, 
and his biographer well says that privilege 
never had a more powerful nor a more con- 


sistent foe. Georce W. Jvciran.* 


* In a note on the death of the Hon. George W. Julian, in 
Tue Drat for July 16, we stated that the review of the life 
of E. M. Stanton, appearing in that issue, was Mr. Julian's 
last literary work. He was, however, at the time of his death 
engaged on this review of the Life of Thaddeus Stevens, and 
worked upon it during his last few days, but leaving the task 
to be finished by another hand. Mr. Julian was a great ad- 
mirer of Stevens, and his association with him in Congress 
during the eventful War and Reconstruction periods gives a 
special value to his review of a book which was the subject 
of his last earthly interests.— Epr. Tae Dia. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA.* 


A new edition of Dr. A. W. Ward’s mag- 
num opus, “ A History of English Dramatic 
Literature,” is particularly welcome, for several 
reasons. In the first place, the work is beyond 
all compare the most exhaustive and important 
in our tongue ia its field. And secondly, un- 
like most new editions (which are more prop- 
erly described as “ impressions,’ being simply 
reprints of the same matter), this present issue 
contains so much in the way of rectification, 
improved arrangement, re-phrasing, and en- 
largement, that it might almost be called a new 
work upon the lines of the original study of a 
quarter of a century ago. The earlier intro- 
duction disappears, in order to allow a fuller 
treatment in the body of the study. Much 
valuable new critical material is made use of 
and the desire to throw upon the study all pos- 
sible light is everywhere apparent. When this 
monument of scholarly investigation appeared, 
in 1874, it was at once recognized as authori- 
tative, and has held the position ever since: 
this new issue serves to clinch its claim. It is 
no disparagement of the similar labors of 
scholars like Collier and (later) Fleay, to de- 
clare that Dr. Ward’s survey of the native 
drama on its objective side as stage product, 
and on its subjective as literature, stands alone 
among scholarly achievements by Englishmen. 

The prime merit of the work, aside from 
thoroughness, good judgment in ample illustra- 
tion, and the deduction of sound principles 
therefrom, lies in this giving of due attention 
to the history of the stage, while at the same 
time keeping the student to a realization of the 

* A History or Encuish Dramatic LiTeRAtuRE to the 
Death of Queen Anne. By Adolphus William Ward, Litt.D. 


New and revised edition; in three volumes. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 
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drama’s literary splendors. The futility of 
much of the conventional older criticism has 
been the result of a disproportionate treatment 
of the product as literature alone, overlooking 
the fact that, being in play-form, it demands 
attention first of all as drama — drama in its 
technique as well as in its imaginative triumphs. 
Dr. Ward interweaves the two complementary 
aspects of the study with noteworthy skill, and 
this generates a feeling of reliance upon his 
conclusions. The scope of his investigation is, 
of course, very wide. It involves tracing the 
rise of the earliest English drama from the 
altar-end of the Mother Church (with a side- 
glance at the secular influence of minstrelsy), 
its rapid development in the cruder forms of 
miracle, mystery, and morality; its first at- 
tempts at tragedy and comedy formed on the 
classic (mostly Latin) model; the growth of 
Shakespeare and his school ; the decadence of 
that golden product through the Stuart reigns ; 
the change to the Restoration Comedy, with its 
brilliant wit, its literary polish, and its social 
indecency,— all this conducting the student to 
the epoch of Queen Anne and closing with a 
look at Steele and Addison as dramatists,— 
thus stopping short of the classic late eight- 
eenth century comedy of Sheridan and Gold- 
smith. It would be a great service to the cause 
of dramatic criticism if some scholar equally 
equipped should take up the discussion here, 
tell us the story of the drama under the Georges, 
and then trace the now evident, and not unim- 
portant, revival of English-speaking drama 
within the past twenty years under such foreign 
influence as that of Ibsen and Maeterlinck. 
Enough has been accomplished already in cur- 
rent stage literature to justify such a study and 
to forecast the future in no pessimistic mood. 

Dr. Ward exhibits what I may call a sort of 
sublimated common-sense when it comes to the 
enunciation of principles. He has a literary 
perception (not to be gained necessarily by any 
amount of study) which one trusts more and 
more as one reads further. The survey of the 
scholar work done outside our own language is 
broad, showing a critic quite free from insu- 
larity. And while the manner of these illumi- 
nating essays can hardly be called brilliant, it 
is entirely free from pedantic stiffness or ob- 
security, and makes an impression, on the whole, 
of sober elegance. Mr. Swinburne on the elder 
dramatists, for example, gives us more sensa- 
tional reading, but is as unsafe a guide as Dr. 
Ward is a safe one. As an instance of the 
value of this contribution to the study of the 





poetic drama, take his admirable monograph 
(Vol. I., Chap. IV.) on Shakespeare, in which 
is given an account of the growth of the mas- 
ter’s fame. It would be difficult, even in the 
mass of similar attempts, to indicate another 
eighty pages which tell so much so well, and are 
so little open to criticism. Dr. Ward’s sense 
of proportion is happily demonstrated here by 
the half-page he devotes to a mention of the 
Baconian theory. The critical estimate of 
Shakespeare’s qualities as a writer is also 
worthy of all praise for its union of perception 
and balance: the power of character-creation 
being placed above all else, and some very sen- 
sible words spoken concerning the poet’s ability 
in construction, which, however much it has 
been surpassed by modern playwrights, was 
certainly vastly ahead of his time. 

In view of the amount of excellent criticism 
on the Elizabethan period which exists in En- 
glish, the treatment in the third volume of the 
later writers, and especially the Queen Anne 
writers, has particular value. This critic’s 
independence and originality of thought appear 
to advantage in his closing remarks on the tail- 
end of the Stuart drama. Nothing in the whole 
course of the exposition better illustrates his 
method and habit of bringing a literary pro- 
duct into vital connection with the national 
life, — thereby to explain both its merits and 
defects. It was because the plays of the Stuart 
reigns were untrue to “ the higher purposes of 
the dramatic art, to the nobler tendencies of 
the national life, and to the eternal demands 
of moral law,” says Dr. Ward, “ that its his- 
tory is that of a decay such as no brilliancy, 
either borrowed or original, can conceal.” In 
tracing the personal history of the dramatists, 
he spares no pains to sift all the evidence and 
present the reader with the probabilities ; but 
dogmatism is refreshingly absent — the kind of 
theorizing which makes such criticism as that 
of Fleay so attractive that the student is in 
danger of forgetting that clever assumption, 
not fact, is before him. 

A word shouid be said as to the very hand- 
some and handy three-volume form which the 
publishers have given to this revision of a 
standard work,— this form being an indication 
of the amount of new matter which has been 
incorporated. The dress is at once dignified 
and cheerful, and will of itself serve to win 
general readers for a work which the special 
student will need no external allurements to 
possess himself of and absorb. 

RicHarpD Burton. 
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“THRONE-MAKERS” AND OTHERS. 


The men and the nations that fight for free- | 


dom and justice, as was said by Senator Hoar 
in a recent speech, are the men and the nations 
that live in the grateful memory of mankind 
— not the men or nations who fight for domin- 
ion or empire. The sketches of Kossuth and 
Garibaldi, in Mr. William Roscoe Thayer's 
« Throne-Makers,” will probably give greater 
pleasure to his readers than those on Bismarck 
and Napoleon III. 

The title of “ throne-maker” strikes one as 
not the happiest possible to apply to Kossuth, 
the president-governor of independent Hun- 
gary; nor, for that matter, do we think of 
Garibaldi — “ the lifelong champion of democ- 
racy,” as Mr. Thayer himself calls him — as 
preéminently a king-maker. But the two 
studies are welcome under any title, that on 
the Hungarian hero the more so from the 
widely prevalent ignorance on all matters per- 
taining to Austro-Hungarian history. The 
historian Freeman has told how it was not un- 
usual for him to “come across people who 
believed that Austria was one land inhabited 
by ‘ Austrians’ who spoke the ‘ Austrian’ lan- 
guage”; and M. Louis Leger relates, in a pre- 
fatory note to the fourth edition of his history 
of Austro-Hungary, that when the municipality 
of Prague sent a set of its publications to a cer- 
tain French society, the president of the latter, 
in acknowledging the gift, expressed his regret 
at not being able to profit by the favor, owing 
to his ignorance of the Hungarian language. 

The story of Hungary’s struggle for the 
restoration of her acknowledged rights will 
always be an interesting one, and certain de- 
tails in that story point a useful object lesson 
at the present time. The quarrels between the 
Hungarian generals and the civil authorities, 
the unfortunate refusal of the Magyars to grant 
to the Croats, the Serbs and the Wallachs, 
those very privileges for which they themselves 
were fighting, — these and other incidents of 
the upheaval of 1848 in Hungary suggest cer- 
tain parallels in more recent history. 

Garibaldi takes the author into what is 
apparently his favorite field of study, Italian 
history. ‘“ When men look back two or three 
hundred years hence, upon the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” he says in opening, * it may well be that 
they will discern its salient characteristic to 
have been, not scientific, not inventive, as we 


*Turone- Makers, By William Roscoe Thayer. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 











, 


popularly suppose, but romantic.” The very 
paradox here goes far toward convincing us, 
but when we read elsewhere in the book that 
“it is a truism that Science has advanced 
farther in our century than in all preceding 
time,” we are inclined to doubt whether the 
author himself is fully persuaded that this is 
not, first and foremost, an age of material 
progress, after all. Garibaldi’s autobiography 
furnishes a large part of the material for Mr. 
Thayer’s sketch, and it will surprise most read- 
ers to learn how comparatively small a part of 
the Italian hero’s eventful career and martial 
exploits had to do with the land of his birth 
and of his affections. 

The secret of Napoleon the Little’s power is 
put in a way that is worth quoting. 

“In our individual lives we realize the power of 
memory, suggestion, association. If we have ever yielded 
to a vice, we have felt, it may be years after, how the 
sight of the old conditions revives the old temptation. 
A glance, a sound, a smell, may be enough to conjure 
up a long series of events, whether to grieve or to tempt 
us, with more than their original intensity. So we learn 
that the safest way to escape the enticement is to avoid 
the conditions. Recent psychology has at last begun to 
measure the subtle power of suggestion. 

« But now suppose that instead of an individual a 
whole nation has had a terrific experience of succumbing 
to temptation, and that a cunning, unscrupulous man, 
aware of the force of association and reminiscence, de- 
liberately applies both to reproduce those conditions in 
which the nation first abandoned itself to excess: the 
case we have supposed is that of France and Louis 
Napoleon. Before the reality of their story the ro- 
mances of hypnotism pale.” 


Apropos of Napoleon’s appeal to his country- 
men’s patriotism, that * last refuge of a scoun- 
drel,” Mr. Thayer takes occasion to distinguish 
between glory and gloire, as follows : 

“ Glory implies something essentially noble,— nay in 
the Lord’s Prayer it is a quality attributed to God him- 
self: but gloire suggests vanity; it is the food braggarts 
famish after. The minute men at Concord earned true 
glory; but when the United States, listening to the 
seductions of evil politicians, attacked and blasted a 
decrepit power,— fivefold smaller in population, twenty- 
fold weaker in resources,— they might find gloire among 
their booty, but glory, never.” 

Following the “ Throne-Makers ” are four 
“ Portraits,’"— of Carlyle, Tintoretto (or Tin- 
toret, as Mr. Thayer chooses to write it), Gior- 
dano Bruno, and Bryant. Of these the Italian 
studies show the most pains. That on Bruno, 
which is based largely on Berti’s life of the 
martyr and on the minutes of the Venetian 
Inquisition, closes with perhaps not the very 
happiest attempt to point the moral of the 
story. The writer gravely assures his readers 
that ‘no tribunal, whether religious or political, 
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has a right to coerce the conscience and inmost 
thoughts of any human being”; and he adds 
the stock allusions to Torquemada and Loyola 
and Galileo, duly informing us that the latter 
was threatened with the rack for daring to 
oppose a theory of the solar system which no 
school-boy of ten could now uphold without 
being set in the corner with a fool’s-cap on his 
head — all of which would be most excellent in 
an undergraduate’s prize essay. 

The chapter on Tintoretto — in which, from 
the meagerest of materials, the man is made to 
stand before us, living and breathing, while 
from his works we are made acquainted with 
the painter — merits high praise, although the 
writer's enthusiasm will be generally thought 
to have broken bounds when he pronounces this 
artist “ the mightiest genius who ever honored 
painting.” An eloquent plea for the preserva- 
tion of Tintoretto’s fading canvasses is followed 
by a series of vivid word-pictures of his prin- 
cipal paintings. 

Mr. Thayer shows in these brief studies a 
faculty for going straight to the heart of the 
matter and for carrying his readers with him. 
The apt statement of some truth, whether new 
or old, is not infrequently met with in his pages, 
as when he says that “‘ Bryant interprets nature 
morally, Emerson spiritually, and Shelley emo- 
tionally,” and again when he calls Carlyle the 
Michael Angelo of British prose-writers. Oc- 
casionally, too, his style betrays a refreshing 
originality and picturesqueness, as in his ref- 
erence to Walt Whitman, “ with cowboy gait, 
swaggering up Parnassus, shouting nicknames 
at the Muses and ready to slap Apollo on the 
back.” Some of his verdicts — as, for exam- 
ple, his estimate of Carlyle as “a historian 
without rival ’’— will not pass unchallenged ; 
but they are honest opinions and ably defended. 
Most of these essays, be it said in conclusion, 
were first published in various periodicals. 

Percy Favor BickNe.L. 


THE ORIGIN OF GAMES.* 





No American student of games has done so 
much work as Mr. Culin. Beginning with 
street games of American children he passed 
to the games of the Chinese — especially those 
into which the element of chance or the lot 
_ *CHEss anp Piayine Carps. By Stewart Culin. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 

Hawauan Games. By Stewart Culin. From The Amer- 


iean Anthropologist (N.S.). Vol. 1., April, 1899. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





entered. At the time of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago, he displayed a 
large exhibit, and printed a paper upon its clas- 
sification and bearings that was notably sug- 
gestive. Later, and in part at least from the 
influence of the Exposition, he studied the 
games of the Hermit Kingdom and prepared 
his beautiful book — “ Korean Games.” This 
book, while chiefly devoted to Korean, made 
use also of Chinese and Japanese games for 
comparison and was the most important Amer- 
ican contribution to game study at that time. 
Mr. Calin’s attention was then turned to Amer- 
ican Indian games, of which, with the aid of 
Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, he made a dili- 
gent investigation. Some results of this and 
preceding studies were exhibited at the Cotton 
States and International Exposition at Atlanta 
in 1885. The exhibit was considered of such 
interest and value that a gold medal was 
awarded it. 

In Mr. Culin’s latest work, “Chess and 
Playing-Cards,” we have a treatise based upon 
and growing out of this collection. It fills some 
270 pages, and is amply illustrated. The atti- 
tude of the author may be best shown by a quo- 
tation : 


“The object of this collection is to illustrate the 
probable origin, significance, and development of the 
games of chess and playing-cards. Following up the 
suggestion made to the writer by Mr. Frank H. Cush- 
ing, they are both regarded as derived from the divin- 
atory use of the arrow, and as representing the two 
principal methods of arrow-divination. Incidental to 
the main subjects, various games and divinatory pro- 
cesses having a like origin, although not leading directly 
to chess or cards, are exhibited, as well as specimens of 
each class from various countries. The basis of the 
divinatory systems from which games have arisen is 
assumed to be the classification of all things according 
to the Four Directions. This method of classification 
is practically universal among primitive peoples both in 
Asia and America. In order to classify objects and 
events which did not in themselves reveal their proper 
assignment resort was had to magic. Survivals of these 
magical processes constitute our present games. . . . 
In the classification of things according to the four 
quarters we find that a numerical ratio was assumed to 
exist between the several categories. The discovery of 
this ratio was regarded as an all-important clue. The 
cubical dotted die represented one of the implements 
of magic employed for this purpose. The cubical die 
belongs, however, to a comparatively late period in the 
history of games and divination. The almost universal 
object for determining number, and thence by counting, 
place or direction, is three or more wooden staves, usu- 
ally flat on one side and rounded upon the other. Nu- 
merical counts are attributed to their several falls.” 


As an example of a simple game, where moves 
along a definite track are determined by the 
fall of staves, our author cites the Korean 
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nyout. A game, identically the same in prin- 
ciple, is found throughout a wide range in Asia 
and America. It is represented by our /ar- 
cheesi or Royal Game of India. Such games 
in Asia are usually clearly related to lot-sticks, 
or slips. These in turn are considered successors 
of ancient thrown arrows. Our author’s presen- 
tation of American Indian games is most inter- 
esting. The game of plumstones is widespread. 
This is a gambling game in which dice made 
usually of fruit pits are shaken in a basket and 
the result counted. In some cases games are 
played with teeth of the beaver or woodchuck, 
which are marked: these are thrown and the 
marks showing are counted. Distinct from 
these are the staves games, with a diagram 
along which pieces are moved according to 
counts thrown. In some of these latter games 
these staves are or can be shown to be divina- 
tion arrows. One interesting fact brought out 
by Mr. Culin is that in sets of four staves, 
three are of one form while the fourth is dif- 
ferent. There is evidence, both morphological 
and linguistic, that this fourth distinctive staff 
represents the ancient arrow-throwing stick, 
while the others represent ancient arrows. 

Of course most students of games study them 
for evidence of migrations and contacts. Mr. 
Culin is cautious in making statements along 
this line. Presumably —though he may be 
undergoing conversion —he hoids the view 
now in vogue in this country, that no such evi- 
dence is carried by them and that similarities 
are due to psychic uniformity and are inde- 
pendent growths. The psychic uniformity ar- 
gument is just now so popular that it begins 
to look somewhat threadbare. It is suggest- 
ive that Mr. Culin finds the nyout series of 
games, abundant in Asia and America — two 
areas where we should expect to find similari- 
ties on the basis of theories that antedate the 
present psychic uniformity craze. The present 
reviewer would suggest that it may be worth 
while to separate American Indians into groups 
of probably differing origins. From such a 
point of view it might be interesting to map 
the tribes, on the basis of games, into areas of 
the nyout type and the plumstone type. The 
areas would certainly overlap, but presumably 
an area would be found where the nyout type 
is absent and the plumstone game prevails. This 
area might be profitably studied in connection 
with the old-world area, where cubical dice are 
used independent of a nyout diagram. Europe, 
on the whole, appears to be such an area. Cu- 
bical dice with marked faces were there used 





in prehistoric times. The story of their origin 
from astragali, first natural and then artificial, 
has been made out: Mr. Culin restates it. 
Perhaps these suggestions will prove worthless 
in the light of increased knowledge. 

That the plays in chess were at first deter- 
mined by throws is quite certain. That Chi- 
nese and Korean playing-cards are derived 
from divination arrows and that lot-slips have 
the same origin, Mr. Culin makes clear. Our 
chess and our playing-cards have been derived 
from, or largely influenced by, the Oriental 
games. Wonder is sometimes expressed why 
cards, apparently devised for simple play, are 
used in fortune telling. The truth is the play, 
not the divination, is derived. The gypsy wo- 
men telling fates with cards is survival, not 
afterthought. 

One may see how much of curious interest 
comes out in Mr. Culin’s book. Yet he has 
not printed all his important studies. He is 
working along a dozen other lines. Just as we 
write this notice, his paper on “ Hawaiian 
Games” comes to hand. It aims at fair com- 
pleteness, but is entirely descriptive, going 
into neither discussion nor theory. Ninety-one 
games are described. Some are simple : others 
are quite complex. Some, like cat’s-cradle, 
maika (the famous bowling game, played with 
discoidal stones upon a specially prepared 
course ) and pu-he-ne-he-ne (a gambling, hiding, 
game) present particularly interesting points 
for investigation. While the treatment is 
specifically of Hawaiian games, comparative 
material is continually introduced from other 


Polynesian islands. FREDERICK STARR. 


THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE AND ITS 
REPEAL.* 


The vacancy in the United States Senate, 
caused by the resignation and subsequent 
death of Henry Clay, was filled by the election 
for the remainder of the unexpired term of 
Archibald Dixon of Kentucky. Mr. Dixon 
was a pro-slavery Whig of some local reputa- 
tion. He had been Lieutenant-Governor of his 
State, had strenuously opposed gradual eman- 
cipation in the Constitutional Convention of 
1849, and had been defeated for the governor- 
ship in the state election just passed. Illness 
compelled Mr. Dixon’s absence from the Sen- 

* Tae Trve History or tHe Missourn! ComPROMISE AND 


irs Repeat. By Mrs. Archibald Dixon. Cincinnati: The 
Robert Clarke Company. 
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ate during the greater part of the second session 
of the Thirty-second Congress. At this session, 
a bill for the organization, without mention 
of slavery, of the territory west of Missouri, 

the House and failed in the Senate. 
The South would not organize that territory 
without slavery, and the North would not or- 
ganize it with slavery. At the next session of 
Congress, Douglas introduced his celebrated 
Nebraska Bill. The bill and its accompanying 
report were artfully constructed in order to 
draw Southern votes, upon the theory that the 
bill repealed the Missouri Compromise, and 
Northern ones upon the theory that it did not. 
On January 16, 1854, Mr. Dixon, either fear- 
ing the issue or preferring a straightforward 
course, gave notice of a motion to amend the 
bili by a direct repeal of the Missouri restric- 
tion, and thus forced Douglas to incorporate 
direct repeal in his bill very nearly in the form 
in which it finally passed. But for this motion, 
Mr. Dixon would never have been heard of. As 
it constitutes his only connection with Amer- 
ican history, we might not inappropriately call 
him “ single motion ” Dixon. 

With this motion as a climax, Mr. Dixon’s 
widow has written a bulky book of over six 
hundred pages, which she calls “The True 
History of the Missouri Compromise and its 
Repeal,” and dedicates it to “The Truth of 
History and the People of the United States.” 
The author tells us that the work was begun 
the year after Mr. Dixon’s death, in 1876; 
that her library and the partially completed 
manuscript were destroyed by fire in 1893, so 
that the work had to be re-written. The book 
is evidently a labor of love, undertaken as a 
memorial to her husband and completed with 
great difficulty. Under the circumstances we 
sincerely regret that we cannot commend the 
result. Mrs. Dixon possesses the qualifications 
neither for writing impartial history nor for 
making a special plea. Her material is drawn 
almost exclusively from the speeches of radical 
pro-slavery members of Congress, a study of 
which seems to have warped her judgment and 
corrupted her English. The book is encum- 
bered with long quotations from these speeches, 
many of them of slight importance, and the 
style is marred by such expressions as * defeat 
was a bitter pill’ and “ hypocrite of the first 
water.” She treats successively the slavery 
compromises of the Constitution, the Compro- 
mises of 1820 and 1850, and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. In her view, the continuance 
of the slave trade until 1808 resulted from a 





bargain between the New England States on 
the one hand, and South Carolina and Georgia 
on the other, which made the North responsible 
for Sonthern slavery; the Missouri Compro- 
mise was an unjust and unconstitutional act 
forced upon the South by Northern men, and 
the wrong of this act was finally redressed by 
the courage and sagacity of the “ Hon. Archi- 
bald Dixon of Kentueky, true Author of the 
Repeal of the Missouri Compromise and be- 
loved husband of the writer,” and these con- 
clusions are enforced by repeated assertion 
rather than by evidence and argument. 

The treatment of the Missouri Compromise 
is especially inconsistent and contradictory. 
Page after page is devoted to proof that Clay 
was not the author of the first Compromise, a 
fact now so well known that not even the tra- 
ditional schoolboy would need to be informed 
of it. Mrs. Dixon admits that slavery excluded 
free labor from the territories “as effectually as 
an act of Congress,” and then denounces the 
Compromise of 1820 as working great injus- 
tice to the South by its exclusion of slave 
property. Why it was more unjust to exclude 
the Southern slave-owner by prohibiting slav- 
ery than to exclude the Northern laborer by 
admitting it, does not appear. She insists that 
the Compromise was not a Southern measure, 
though it was passed by Southern votes and 
was hailed by Southern men at the time as “a 
great triumph.” She denies that the Missouri 
act was a “solemn compromise” between the 
sections, though Clay so described it ; and then 
she reproaches the North for breaking a com- 
pact by delaying the admission of Missouri. 
She seems to consider that the United States 
and Missouri were the parties to the compact, 
as if the State, in return for its admission by 
the United States, could guarantee the exclu- 
sion of slavery from territory beyond its limits. 
It is the same old chaff threshed over again. 
No amount of sophistry can make the Missouri 
act anything but a compact between the sec- 
tions. That it was not legally binding, must 
be admitted. That it was morally binding, can- 
not be gainsaid. 

The only contribution to history that Mrs. 
Dixon’s book makes is contained in the few 
pages devoted to the drafting of Mr. Dixon’s 
motion. Mrs. Dixon was married in October 
of 1858, and acted as her husband’s amanuen- 
sis during the ensuing session of Congress. 
The value of her testimony is somewhat im- 
paired by her admission that at the time she 
understood little of what was going on, “ being 
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pens,” but it is nevertheless the testimony of 
an eye-witness. Mr. Dixon dictated the motion 
to her the evening before it was introduced. 
She re-wrote it a number of times until it suited 
him, and he afterwards copied in his own hand 
the draft that he introduced in the Senate. In 
the days following the motion, Mr. Dixon's 
friends called to congratulate him upon the 
step he had taken, and Douglas took him for 
the drive, during which he accepted the prin- 
ciple of Mr. Dixon’s motion and the two men 
made to each other the grandiloquent speeches, 
expressive of mutual esteem, which Dixon after- 
wards repeated in his letter to Foote. The 
important point of the narrative is that the 
motion came as a surprise to everyone, and 
that Dixon made it upon his own initiative and 
without collusion with anyone. 

It has been charged that Seward inspired 
Dixon's motion, and this charge has recently 
been given an added importance by its accept- 
ance by so prominent and able a writer upon 
American history as is Professor Burgess of Co- 
lumbia University. In a review of Mr. Rhodes’s 
history, in the “ Political Science Quarterly,” 
Mr. Burgess said : 

“Mr. Seward ridiculed the doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty, and knew that the passage of the Nebraska 
bill, with its ambiguous language about the abolition of 
the Missouri Compromise by the principle of the Com- 
promise of 1850, would set the whole country on fire 
again over the subject of slavery. Yet, according to his 
own confession, he incited his Whig friend, Senator 
Dixon of Kentucky, to move the amendment to the bill 
which cleared away all ambiguity and proposed directly 
the abolition of the Compromise of 1820; and he did 
this with the purpose of destroying the quiet of his 
country, rousing the slaveholders to violent words and 
deeds, and creating an issue upon which he might be 
borne into the presidency.” 

Mr. Burgess repeats this charge, though some- 
what less positively, in his admirable little 
book entitled “ The Middle Period.” The only 
evidence upon which it rests is a statement by 
Montgomery Blair that Seward told him that 
“he was the man who put Archy Dixon up to 
moving the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
as an amendment to Douglas's first Kansas bill, 
and had himself forced the repeal by that 
movement, and had thus brought to life the 
Republican party.” This statement was made 
in a letter written immediately after Seward’s 
death, for publication in an attack upon his 
memory. If it were true, it is certainly very 
extraordinary that Seward should have made 
Blair his sole confidant, and that no other evi- 
dence of it has ever come to light. The charge 
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is antecedently improbable. Seward and Dixon 
were not friends, as is assumed ; and though 
nominally members of the same party, they 
were really as far apart politically as the poles. 
Neither of them was likely to do a service for 
or put himself in the power of the other. As 
the charge was not made until after Seward’s 
death, he never had an opportunity to meet it. 
Mr. Dixon indignantly denied it as soon as it 
came to his notice, and now Mrs. Dixon, nar- 
nating as an eye-witness the circumstances 
under which the motion was drafted, contrib- 
utes her testimony in support of the conclusion 
that Mr. Dixon acted independently and with- 
out consultation with anyone. Whatever credit 
or discredit attaches to his motion belongs to 
him and to him alone. F. H. Hopper. 


IN AUSTRALIAN WILDsS.* 


The great continent of Australia has a pecu- 
liar fascination for adventurous spirits. Its as- 
tounding dimensions — about 2500 miles from 
east to west, and 1600 miles from north to 
south, containing about 3,000,000 square miles 
—furnish adequate territory for explorers 
through many years to come. The last quarter 
century has seen hundreds and thousands of 
prospectors rush to the wilds of that land in 
search of gold. While a few had *‘ a streak of 
luck,” the great majority lost their all and 
many even their lives. Only a little rim around 
the coast of that new continent is occupied by 
enlightened peoples. The so-called districts of 
Australia flourish within easy reach of the sea, 
while the centre of the continent is almost one 
wild arid waste, covered with spinifex,— a kind 
of desert grass,— sand, and rocks, with only 
slight traces of life. 

Mr. Carnegie and a few companions landed 
in Western Australia in September, 1892, with 
their heads full of golden castles in the air. 
Into the mining regions of Coolgardie they 
plunged, eager to strike a vein of shiny metal. 
The fortunes of the early-on-the-ground pros- 
pectors drove them nearly frantic. But only 
after long searching and desperate circum- 
stances did they yield to the inevitable and 

*SPINIFEX AND SanpD: A Narrative of Five Years’ Pio- 
neering and Exploration in Western Australia. With pocket 


charts and illustrations. By the Hon. David W, Carnegie. 
New York: M. F. Mansfield & Co. 

Ix THE AusTRALIAN Bus AND ON THE COAST OF THE 
Corat Sea. Being the Experiences and Observations of a 
Naturalist in Australia, New Guinea, and the Moluccas. By 
Richard Semon. With eighty-six illustrations and four 
maps. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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enter the employ of acompany. In this capac- 
ity they found a salable mine, and wisely sold 
out. The small section of Mr. Carnegie’s vol- 
ume dealing with these experiences is full of 
valuable hints and facts regarding the gold 
hunter’s and miner’s life in that sandy, almost 
waterless, region of Western Australia. The 
most instructive, though somewhat extended, 
portion of the book recites the daring of Mr. 
Carnegie in setting out to traverse this great 
desert from south to north — a distance of one 
thousand miles in a bee line. Other explorers 
of Central Australia had met various fates : 
some had gone never to return; others had 
started with fully equipped expeditions, and 
had barely reached civilization again. This 
adventurer chose a route of his own ; and with 
four companions, nine camels, a dog, and food 
and equipment for six months, he started in 
midwinter to penetrate the desert from south 
to north. After four and a half months of weary 
wandering over a deviating course of 1,413 
miles, he reached the northern rim of civiliza- 
tion. The most desperate want of explorers 
in this desert is water ; for days at a time, and 
sometimes even weeks, not a trace of water can 
be found, except dried-up or filthy pools in the 
hollows of rocks. But this desert is not abso- 
lutely uninhabited. The wild natives roam 
about in their solitude, living upon wild rats, 
snakes, birds, or whatever they can find. 
When the expedition had almost despaired of 
ever again finding water, a human footprint 
was found in the sand. It was followed, 
and a hundred yards ahead a wild map was 
seen digging up an iguana for his supper. He 
was caught, though only after a desperate 
struggle, and made fast by a rope. He was 
“about five feet, eight inches, thin but muscu- 
lar, with very large feet and small hands, very 
black, very dirty ; his only garment consisted 
of a band of string round his forehead, holding 
his hair back in a ragged mop-like mass. On 
his chest, raised scars ; through his nose, a hole 
ready to hold a bone or stick — such was this 
child of the wilderness.” He was fed on salt 
beef, with the double object of cementing friend- 
ship and promoting thirst. With the native 
leading the way, the caravan marched many 
weary hours. He often deceived them by tak- 
ing them to dry pits or dirty pools. But finding 
that he could not escape from his captors, nor 
obtain a drink of water, he led the caravan to 
an out-of-the-way place, where one could see 
merely a hole in the rocks. Climbing down 
into this recess, Mr. Carnegie discovered signs 





of water ; after lighting a fire and sliding down 
another narrow opening, he found at the bot- 
tom of it an abundant well of cool fresh water. 
The native had saved their lives, for not one 
man in a thousand could have found this hidden 
treasure. 

“From Sep. 16t, to Nov. 16th we were never out of 
sight of a sard-ridge, and during that time traveled 420 
miles, taking into account all deviations consequent 
upon steering for smokes and tracking up natives, giv- 
ing an average of not quite seven miles a day, including 
stoppages. This ghastly desert is somewhat broken in 
its northern portion by the occurrence of sandstone 
tablelands, the Southesk Tablelands; the southern part, 
. . » presents nothing to the eye but ridge upon ridge 
of sand, running with the regularity of the drills in a 
ploughed field. A vast, howling wilderness of high, 
spinifex-clad ridges of red sand, so close together that 
in a day’s march we crossed from sixty to eighty ridges, 
so steep that often the camels had to crest them on their 
knees, and so barren and destitute of vegetation (sav- 
ing spinifex) that one marvels how even camels could 
pick up a living. I estimate their average vertical 
height from trough to crest at fifty to sixty feet. Some 

. . reached a height of considerably over one hundred 
feet. Sometimes the ridges would be a quarter of a 
mile apart, and sometimes ridge succeeded ridge like 
the waves of the sea.” 

The expedition’s only salvation through all 
these weary marches was the frequent captivity 
of the wild natives of these trackless regions. 
Their familiarity with their roaming ground 
made them valuable to Mr. Carnegie, as they 
always knew where good water could be found. 
By December 4 Hall’s Creek was reached, with 
the loss of one member of the expedition 
through an accident. After enjoying the good 
things of civilization for a time, the same com- 
pany, with a somewhat different equipment, 
plunged into the desert to return to Coolgardie, 
but by a somewhat different route. Their skill 
in capturing and controlling the natives, and 
in finding through them an abundance of water 
at frequent intervals, made this a much more 
satisfactory campaign. 

The author has prepared useful folding 
charts of the routes followed in these cam- 
paigns. They are so fully detailed as to make 
them of invaluable service to other explorers 
of these regions. Useful appendices describe 
some of the customs and weapons of the little- 
known natives, and the principal features of 
Western Australia. The whole story is told 
in direct, clear, plain English, with few pre- 
tenses of literary merit. 


Professor Semon, of Jena, Germany, is a 
naturalist who was so fortunate as to secure 
pecuniary support for a journey to Australia, 
to study the fauna, the oviparous animals, 
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marsupials, and the ceratodus, a fish. This 
volume (the English edition of a work which 
first appeared in German) is a narrative, almost 
a diary, of the author's two years’ experience, 
observations, and thoughts. Its style is some- 
what grandiose, and its method of telling things 
rather long drawn out and often wearisome. 
One cannot but feel that there is often a studied 
effort to say as much as can be said about 
almost every event or thing mentioned (for 
example pp. 118,121). The translator, too, 
is often at fault in not rendering the German 
into idiomatic English, for example (p. 161), 
in speaking of the egg of echidna, the author 
is made to say, * it is very remindful of a tor- 
toise egg.” 

But aside from the somewhat wearisome 
method of detail, to be seen in quotations given 
below, the book is full of genuine interest. 
This lies entirely in the facts presented, and in 
the author’s masterful knowledge of his own 
specialty. Although not writing a technical 
treatise, he still describes in a popular manner 
quite a variety of the fauna of Australia. His 
experience, however, on this continent was lim- 
ited to the eastern coast of Queensland, and to 
the islands adjacent to its most northern cape, 
with a short run through the East Indies. He 
describes in one long chapter and with ample 
detail the character of the natives with whom 
he dealt. His conclusion on one point is as 
follows : 

“ We find the intellect and senses of the Australian 

brilliantly developed in all directions bearing on the 
hunt, i.¢., an excessively sharp power of observation, 
topographic sense and memory, and a particular fac- 
ulty of drawing conclusions from the smallest signs and 
traces, as to the whereabouts, the occupations, and the 
actual state of the game. All this, combined with great 
dexterity in the use of weapons, makes any Australian 
game the helpless prey of these perfect huntsmen. 
Therefore it is a great error to represent Australians 
as a half-starved miserable race struggling for life 
under the hardest conditions. The very contrary is the 
case. 
Mr. Carnegie, who travelled more than three 
thousand miles through the wilds of Australia, 
and had larger observation, came to quite a 
different general conclusion in his “ Spinifex 
and Sand.” 

But the really valuable information con- 
tributed in Professor Semon’s book lies not in its 
generalizations, but in its specific descriptions 
of local conditions and things. The habits of 
life, the character and peculiar significance of 
the Ceratodus (p. 90 ff.), the Ornithorhyn- 
chus (p. 42 ff), the Echidna (p. 157 f.), and 
other less famous life of Australia, are set forth 
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in a manner that will make a naturalist, for 
the time being, of any reader. The peculiar 
fauna, the topography of the islands, the lux- 
urious vegetation, the shrewd natives of the 
East Indies, are pictured with the same detail 
that we find regarding Australia. His descrip- 
tion of the Papuans of New Guinea possesses 
interest. 

“ The disposition of the Papuans is light and gay. 
Solemn and grave as is the mein and deportment of the 
old gentlemen, the laughing youth forms the domineer- 
ing element in every village. The Papuan is of a de- 
cidedly domestic turn, and has much taste for the joys 
of family life. Man and wife — though most of the 
men boast several spouses — are generally very fond of 
each other, the women especially being much attached 
to their husbands, by whom they are in general kindly 
treated. . . . The children grow up in full freedom and 
without restraint, drilling, or bullying of any kind. 
They thus form a happy assemblage, amiable and sym- 
pathetic if somewhat boisterous, . . . so pleasing in 
their boldness and freedom from restraint that it is 
impossible to be angry with them.” 

Regarding the Malays of Java, he says: 

“TI believe the Malays to be the cleanest of all un- 
civilized races. A warm climate in itself is by no means 
a guarantee of cleanly habits, and African negroes, 
Papuans, and, above all, the inhabitants of tropical Aus- 
tralia, show a deplorable disregard of these... . We 
may regard cleanliness as a national Malayan virtue.” 

The greatest value of this work must be seen, 
then, in the careful observations of the author, 
the popular scientific descriptions he gives of 
men, beasts, fishes, fowls, lands, seas, jungles, 
villages, cities, governments, customs, rites, 
and everyday life as he found it in the south- 
eastern hemisphere. Four good maps aid the 
reader in following the journeys of the nat- 


uralist. Ina M. Price. 


AGAIN THE CASE OF CUBA.* 





Three soberly-written and thoughtful volumes, 
now before us, seem especially adapted to facilitate 
the consideration of what is now established in the 
public mind as the Case of Cuba. The first, by 
Mr. Robert T. Hill, of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
is a well-digested and compact manual of the West 
India Islands as studied by a trained scientific ob- 


*Cupa anv Porto Rico. With the Other Islands of the 
West Indies: Their Topography, Climate, Flora, Products, 
Industries, Cities, Political Conditions, ete. By Robert T. 
Hill, of the United States Geological Survey. New York : 
The Century Co. 

Commerciat Cusa: A Book for Business Men. By Will- 
liam T. Clark. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

InpustRiAL Cusa. Being a Study of Present Industrial 
and Commercial Conditions, with Suggestions as to Opportu- 
nities Presented in the Island for American Capital, Enter- 
prise, and Labor. By Robert P. Porter, Special Commissioner 
for the United States to Cuba and Porto Rico. With illus- 
trations and maps. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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server. It appears to have been prepared, chiefly, 
before the late war with Spain, with the purpose of 
presenting to the people of the United States a 
plain, unvarnished, and unprejudiced account of 
our neighbors that skirt the Caribbean waters. 

The second of these volumes, by Mr. William T. 
Clark, applies to Cuba only. Its author has inves- 
tigated the island with direct reference to its prom- 
ise as an opening for business enterprises from the 
United States. The book contains much important 
statistical information, and a pretty full gazetteer 
of the Cuban cities and towns. One who proposes 
entering Cuba for business, agricultural, mining, or 
commercial purposes will find that Mr. Clark has 
foreseen and answered many of the questions which 
would naturally arise. 

The third is by Mr. Robert P. Porter, well known 
as a publicist and as the Commissioner of the United 
States Census of 1890. Soon after the signing of 
the protocol of peace between Spain and the United 
States, August 12, 1898, Mr. Porter was sent to 
Cuba by President McKinley as a special commis- 
sioner to observe and report upon the conditions of 
the island, industrial, commercial, and financial. 
In the prosecution of his mission Mr. Porter visited 
all the provinces and most of the cities and prin- 
cipal towns of Cuba, examined many witnesses, and 
collected a vast amount of evidence, personal and 
documentary. This volume, if not his report in 
exact form as made to the President, may be ac- 
cepted as his report to the American people, deal- 
ing with the vital questions that confront the repub- 
lie as to the new life to be presently entered upon 
by this hitherto unfortunate island, once called the 
Key of the New World. The official position of 
the writer and his recognized fitness for such a 
mission, lends to his work peculiar interest as well 
as a large measure of authority. 

Questions of great moment confront the people, 
both of the United States and of Cuba, as to the 
relations which these peoples may rightfully main- 
tain towards each other, and as to the wisest methods 
by which the solution of pending questions may be 
reached. These problems must receive immediate 
consideration. It is to be hoped that passion, pre- 
judice, and greed may not be permitted to dictate 
the adjustment of interests so momentous. 

But little more than a year ago, the strained rela- 
tions between our government and that of Spain 
came toarupture. The conflict between Spain and 
her colony had assumed the phase of a war of ex- 
termination. In a brief period, five hundred thou- 
sand human beings, men, women, and children, had 
perished, a few in fight, most of them by starvation. 
The war was pitiless in its methods and inhuman 
in its purposes against the insurgents, including in 
general all born in the island, and all occupied as 
planters, with their employees and dependants. 
Impelled by motives both of humanity and self- 
interest, the government of the United States flung 
its sword into the scale. None, whether Spaniards, 
Cubans, or Americans, in the arena of combat, or 








of the throng of European spectators who crowded 
the galleries as interested observers, doubted for a 
moment the outcome of the combat. Few supposed 
that the Spaniard would or could yield to a demand 
upon paper until the virility of the demand was 
shown by the actual clash of arms. The lightning 
strokes came swiftly, and with an intensity which 
astonished even those who manipulated the dread 
artillery. Three rounds, one in the Bay of Manila, 
one on the heights above Santiago, and one in the 
sea before its harbor, sufficed to demonstrate even 
to Spanish pride the imperative logic of superior 
force. Then followed the overture of peace, the 
protocol, the treaty, the evacuation, the transfer of 
authority, the exchange of ratifications, and under 
the proclamation of the Presidemt peace again 
reigns — at least as to our relations with Spain. 
The combatants may now estimate their losses, 
count their gains, and strike a balance. The Span- 
ish Queen Regent may enter up the loss of prestige, 
the loss of fleets, and the loss of the last of her once 
imperial colonies. As to this, may we not find in 
Queen Christina another Christiana, from whose 
weary shoulders falls a most oppressive burden? 
One can imagine her, like the Apostle, having long 
prayed, “ Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” Perhaps before the altar of her hu- 
miliation, the wailing music of the Miserere becomes 
transposed into the rejoicing strains of the Ze Deum. 
Our venerated Uncle Sam will write in his note- 
book that he has fulfilied his promise by lifting the 
yoke from the suffering Cubans, that he has ac- 
quired a fine collection of islands, and that he has 
paid twenty millions for a white elephant still at 
large in the jungle. The actual value of the ele- 
phant as yet appears to be res non adjudicata. 
Here, as everywhere, the future treads upon the 
heels of the past. From the President to the hum- 
blest citizen, everyone is asking, What is to be done 
with Cuba? Can there be any doubt that our gov- 
ernment should, with wise deliberation, proceed to 
fulfil the promise made when Congress declared 
that “ Cuba is, and of right ought to be, free’’? Is 
there any reason to doubt that events are moving 
toward that end as rapidly as the conditions will 
reasonably permit? A most important step was the 
payment and disbanding of the Cuban army. Now 
the pressing need is the active resumption of agri- 
cultural occupations, which will signalize the actual 
return to the normal conditions of peaceful life. 
To the American mind there can be little doubt 
that the ultimate good of Cuba, to herself, will be 
found in annexation to the United States. Her 
position among the nations as a member of this 
powerful republic will be of far more importance 
than that which she could maintain as a young and 
feeble, though independent state, even if she were 
to continue to enjoy the protection of her strong 
neighbor. Entering into the republic, she would 
enjoy, as fully as do the other states, the benefits of 
home rule in all questions that concern local inter- 
ests and social life, and perhaps more fully than, 
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in her present stage of political education, she could 
profit by in the highest degree. At the same 
time she would participate in all the advantages 
arising from a strong national organization, with- 
out either the cost or the difficulty of establishing 
and maintaining them by herself. It is like the 
opportunity offered to a young advocate of admis- 
sion to an old, strong, and successful firm. Her 
share in the support of an army and navy, in the 
conduct of foreign affairs, the collection of revenue, 
the maintenance of a postal service, ete., would be 
far less in amount and far greater in returns if she 
were ¢ pluribus unum than if she were doing all 
these things for herself, by herself. 

Since the close of hostilities, time has not sufficed 
for a readjustment of affairs in accordance with 
changed conditions, but some financial reliefs have 
already made themselves felt. The most important 
of these is the removal of excessive Spanish exac- 
tions. The assessments of the Spanish govern- 
ment upon Cuba in the fiseal year 1895-96 were 

24,756,760, increased by the peculations of public 
officials, estimated at ten millions more, making 
a grand total of about $35,000,000. Of this 
sum, $17,996,842 was applied to purposes deter- 
mined by dependency upon Spain, as the army, 
navy, military and civil pensions, and especially ten 
and one-half millions of interest upon the Spanish 
debt. Of the thirty-five millions exacted under 
Spanish misrule, only about seven millions, or twenty 
per cent, will survive liberation from Spanish sov- 
ereignty. The sums formerly expended for local 
government, for public improvement, for education, 
may be largely increased, as doubtless they ought 
to be, and still the exactions by government be only 
a small fraction of their former extravagance. This 
result would be certain to follow under the methods 
of United States rule. 

Moreover, the United States has been and is the 
Cuban's best customer. In 1890, Cuba's exports to 
the United States amounted roundly to $58,500,- 
000, or 88 per cent of the total for the year. Spain 
was the next best customer, taking 114 per cent. 
In the five years ending June 30, 1895, Cuba’s ex- 
ports to the United States amounted to nearly 
$347,000,000. These aggregates will surely be 
subject to large expansion whenever the barriers 
are removed which separate the two countries as 
foreign nations. The devices adopted by the Span- 
ish government to repress production, and by so 
doing to increase importations, and therefore rev- 
enue, strike an American singularly. In Cuba, eul- 
tivators of cocoa have paid on their product a 
revenue tax of 5.7 cents per pound; of coffee, 5.4 
cents per pound. In Porto Rico, such agricultural 
products as maize and potatoes paid an internal 
revenue tax. Importation, which added to customs 
dues, was preferred to cultivation. 

The pledge of our nation will forbid annexation 
on any terms that de not command the sentiment 
and the suffrages of the Cubans themselves. Will 


they discern the facts and the trend of their true 
interests ? 

Should any doubt arise as to the desirability of 
the annexation of Cuba to the United States, it 
should be found among the citizens of the Union 
rather than from Cubans. The American is very 
likely to be incredulous as to the capacity of the 
Cuban for self-government. The examples shown 
by other nations of the same stock are hardly en- 
couraging. For four hundred years the islander 
has vegetated under the enervating régime of a 
colonial despotism. He has suffered under constant 
disabilities and ruinous exactions. What immuni- 
ties he has enjoyed he has bought secretly on terms 
as injurious to his own fine fibre as to that of him 
whom he bribed. It takes a long and patient 
schooling to educate national character, and, un- 
fortunately, the only school is that of experience, 
which allows nothing for novices. Such education 
the English colonist received during a century and 
a half before he took up the burden of a separate 
national existence. The experience was severe, but 
it stiffened his muscular fibre and developed his 
backbone ; and such an experience the Spaniard has 
not received. The English and the Spanish races 
were not cast in the same moulds, and are not likely 
to run smoothly in the same grooves. 

Americans err who imagine that there is terri- 
tory in Cuba in a condition similar to that of the 
once wild country of the great American plains, or 
that of the Pacific Coast. Uncultivated lands are 
plenty, but, technically considered, no lands are un- 
occupied. There are no land titles to be vacated, 
no lands to be surveyed and brought into market, 
to be sold by government agents to any purchasers 
who may lay down a price fixed by law. Lands 
may be bought and sold, but only as in Connecticut 
or Virginia, at the option of a present owner. 

The Cuban will be glad to deal with the Amer- 
ican, if he will stay on his own side of the water. 
He will be most happy to use American capital, if 
the American will not insist on sitting down beside 
him and sharing the management. The cry of 
* Cuba for Cubans” has already arisen, and it will 
become more intense should large inroads be made 
by Americans upon Cuban territory. The carpet- 
bag will be quite as serious an offense in Cuba as 
it ever was in our own South. 

The development of Cuba is likely to benefit the 
colored race. The repulsion which exists between 
the races in the States shows itself in no compar- 
able degree in the island. The twilight zone of 
mixed blood is wide in Cuba, and the gradations 
are not clearly marked, while the lines in the South 
are becoming more sharply defined. In 1887 the 
population of Cuba was 1,631,677, of whom 485,- 
187 were of African descent. The present popu- 
lation is supposed to be about 1,300,000, of whom 
300,000 are of African blood. The differences 
indicate in a degree the loss of life produced by the 
system called “ reconcentration,” which was most 
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severely felt by the laboring classes. These losses 
point to a loss in the supply of labor, and to a future 
demand that may draw labor from the Southern 
States. 

The commercial interests of both Cuba and the 
United States will be favored by the admission of 
Cuba into the Union; and such interests are likely 
to prevail. The sentiment of the Cuban may pre- 
fer independence. The sentiment of a considerable 
body of the people of the States doubts the wisdom 
of bringing into the American system any country 
not educated in American political and social econ- 
omy, and dreads to have such an element as one of 
Spanish descent domiciled in the American Senate. 
Under the pledges solemnly given by our govern- 
ment to Cuba, to Spain, and to the world, the United 
States may not lay upon Cuba the mailed hand of 
the conqueror. She must be joined to the United 
States, if at all, as the result of her own choice, 


freely made. Setm H. Peasopy. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs, 


M. Joseph Texte’s “ Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan 
Spirit in Literature” (Macmillan) 
is a study of the literary relations between France 
and England during the eighteenth century. M. 
Texte has produced a decidedly acute and valuable 
essay in this rich yet comparatively unworked field 
of critical research, and in Mr. J. W. Matthews he 
has found a competent translator. Mme. De 
Staél’s observation that “‘ There exist two entirely 
distinct literatures, that which springs from the 
South and that which springs from the North,” 
would not to-day meet with that unqualified assent 
with which Frenchmen, especially, used to hail it. 
The central idea of Mme. De Staél’s theory, the 
habit of contrasting Latin with non-Latin tradition, 
Southern literature with Northern “humanism,” 
remains; but it is recognized that while Mme. De 
Staél’s distinction still holds good in substance, 
the sway of the old “ classical” spirit is no longer 
supreme and undisputed in French literature, and 
it is now a question whether or no France will in 
the future preserve that veneration for antiquity to 
which the national intellect adhered for three or 
four centuries. She has for a hundred years past 
drifted in a measure from her ancient moorings 
into the current followed by the younger and more 
self-sufficing literatures. Will she return to Greece, 
to Rome, to the French classics? Or will she turn 
to England, to Germany, to Russia,— in fine, to the 
North? The origin of the influence of the classical 
spirit upon the French genius has been fully dis- 
cussed ; that of the rival cosmopolitan spirit has 
been infrequently, and, M. Texte thinks, very 
maccurately, dealt with. In the present work he 
endeavors to supply this want of a thorough 


Literary relations 
between France 
and England. 


and impartial inquest into the origin and bearings 
of cosmopolitanism, going back not merely, as is 
usually done, to the romantic school, but to the 
eighteenth century and to Rousseau — for it was he 
who, “on behalf of the Germanic races of Europe, 
struck a blow at the time-honored supremacy of the 
Latin races.” M. Texte’s central aim is to exhibit 
Rousseau as the great creator of a taste and need 
in France for the literatures of the North. “The 
cosmopolitan spirit was born, during the eighteenth 
century, of the fruitful union between the English 
genius and that of Jean-Jacques.” Such is the 
thesis of M. Texte’s book. It is quite true, as the 
author concedes, that English influence was potent 
in France before Rousseau had begun to write. The 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes founded in England 
a colony of French propagandists in their fatherland, 
of English ideas, not alone nor most momentously in 
the field of literature. Conceive for an instant the 
normal and inevitable effect of the doctrines of 
Locke upon a keenly intelligent, profoundly discon- 
tented, and barbarously misgoverned nation, like 
the French of the eighteenth century. When the 
Grand Monarch drove that band of active-minded, 
observant Protestant subjects of his to speculative, 
freedom-loving England it was as if he had in effect 
bade them: “Go among these rebellious, free- 
thinking islanders, study their ways, taste their 
liberty, imbibe their ideas, and send the results of 
your observations and comparisons back to France 
that she, too, may understand the rationale and 
learn the lessons of the movements of 1649 and 
1688.” M. Texte’s appreciations of Sterne and 
Richardson are most interesting. On the whole, 
the book is one of the freshest and most stimulating 
critical studies that it has been our good fortune 
to meet with of late, and it is decidedly readable, as 
well as instructive. 





The looked-for Lord Charles Beresford’s “The 
“ Break-up" Break-Up of China” (Harper) is 
of China. 


substantially a printed report of the 
author’s recent tour of investigation in China at the 
instance of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of Great Britain. It is a volume of statistics rather 
than a travel-book proper, written without literary 
pretension, and with little or no view to the mere 
entertainment of the reader. While the report deals 
chiefly with purely commercial questions, the author 
has not denied himself an occasional flight into the 
region of “ high politics”; and his familiar, and we 
think substantially sound, views as to the expedi- 
ency and propriety of upholding the political and 
geographical integrity of the Chinese Empire and 
the securing therein a fair, free, and well safe- 
guarded field for trade, in the interest of all, China 
not excepted, are restated and reinforced. Lord 
Beresford takes a too sanguine view, apparently, of 
the not remote future possibilities of the present, 
we fear, rather ephemeral and sentimental Anglo- 
American entente cordiale. Does not Anglo-Sax- 
| onism mean, after all, to the British mind something 
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very like anti-Russianism? Is there not at the root 
of this new idea, as it floats in the mind of the av- 
erage Briton, more of apprehension than of broth- 
erly love? Then there is our “foreign vote,” so 
largely and bitterly an anti-English vote, and a 
most formidable bar in the way of our government's 
accomplishing or even proposing anything however 
useful or broadly philanthropic in the way of a for- 
mal understanding with England. A Dreibund, 
uniting for certain specific commercial purposes 
America, England, and Germany, might be feasible 
—certainly more feasible than anything in the 
nature of an Anglo-American alliance, against 
which our imperfectly Americanized fellow-citizens 
would at once join forces, and for whose support 
one or other of our leading political parties would 
infallibly bid. To an American these considera- 
tions may be obvious and elementary enough ; but 
our English friends seem to overlook them. Lord 
Beresford noted, manifestly to his disappointment, 
that the pretty general acquiescence in this country 
in the “Open Door ” principle had not got beyond 
the stage of mere sentiment. People here applauded 
his remarks on the subject, and were very friendly 
and cordial; but they were evidently not inclined 
to view the question of devising a definite policy 
looking to the furtherance and safe-guarding of 
American trade in China as yet within the range 
of practical politics. In Japan, on the contrary, 
there was “ every indication of a desire to act in 
some practical manner in order to secure the ‘‘ Open 
Door.” Lord Beresford’s book is a useful and 
thorough presentation of current trade conditions 
in the Chinese Empire, and it conveys a fair idea 
of what may be done and must be done if the pres- 
ent political status quo is to be usefully maintained 
as against the alternative of dismemberment and 
division into tariff-walled dependencies. The vol- 
ume is well equipped with maps and statistical 
tables, and there is a capital portrait of the author, 
showing a sturdy, sailor-like figure standing with 
legs well apart as if braced against any sudden 
twist or capriole in the roll of the ship. 


— Mr. Leo Wiener’s book on “ Yiddish 
that ia called Literature in the Nineteenth Cen- 
™ Fiddieh.” tury’ (Scribner) deserves a welcome 
from a varied audience. Of the import of the book 
to those who themselves read or speak Yiddish, it 
is hardly necessary for us to say anything at all: 
they will perhaps appreciate its value rather more 
accurately than we. For we must confess ourselves 
ignorant of Yiddish, as are doubtless most of our 
readers. The name, of course, is not unfamiliar : 
further, the knowledge that the language is com- 
monly spoken in the Jewish colonies in our great 
cities, as well as abroad, may be fairly general. 
Bat any real appreciation of Yiddish literature, or 
even acquaintance with it, is rare among general 
readers. Yet it appears from Mr. Wiener's his- 
torical sketch, and from the extracts which make 
up a good part of his book, that there is much that 











is worth knowing about. Those who have been 
interested in social problems have long been in the 
habit of considering the Jewish element among us: 
they will find in the account of this literature much 
that should make this curious social fraction better 
understood. There are also those for whom the 
Jewish strain in literature and art has a special 
charm — the strain of Spinoza, Heine, Disraeli, to 
speak of literature only ; and these will be glad to 
see what is the work in letters of the Jews who 
remain Jews, how far it has the quality and the 
spirit of those great men who seem to have out- 
stepped the boundaries of the chosen people. But 
further, and more particularly, there are many now 
who are eagerly on the lookout for a new literature. 
Think how many exotic sensations we have had in 
the last decade — Bulgarian, Persian, Polish, “Afro- 
American,” Scandinavian, Russian, not to speak of 
the four more common polite languages. These 
tastes of the literature of peoples very different 
from ourselves have a peculiar quality. This Yid- 
dish has a pathetic charm, a quaint delicacy which 
is very rare, although it may not perhaps precisely 
belong to it. The very strangeness, the half-mystery, 
stimulates the imagination and gives a peculiar 
beauty which may vanish as one learns the language 
better, leaving in its place a sounder appreciation. 
Mr. Wiener gives a sketch of the history of the 
literature in the present century, sometimes rather 
dry on account of having to deal with commonplace 
material, sometimes most attractive and really crit- 
ical, as especially in his handling of Perez and 
Abramowitsch. From the examples of Yiddish with 
English translations it appears that the language is 
(naturally ) not very difficult to the reader of Ger- 
man, though it cannot be very easy to learn well 
without more help. Mr. Wiener says that if the 
present work arouses interest he will undertake a 
more complete Chrestomathy: we think many be- 
sides ourselves would welcome such a book. — We 
may add, for the benefit of those whose interest in 
Jewish literature is aroused by Mr. Wiener’s book, 
that a short history is just published in “ Chapters 
on Jewish Literature ” by Israel Abrahams (Jewish 
Publication Society). In short compass and in a 
popular way the author considers the literature of 
the Jewish people from the fall of Jerusalem till 
the time of Moses Mendelssohn, about the period 
at which Mr. Wiener’s book begins. 





— It is now some years since accounts 

Mr. Whistler's ° 
dneengvullies appeared in the papers of the remark- 
able case concerning Mr. Whistler's 
* Brown and Gold: Portrait of Lady E.,”’ and we 
have now Mr. Whistler’s presentation of the mat- 
ter. “The Baronet and the Butterfly: A Valen- 
tine with a Verdict”’ (Russell) is a very curious 
work, not so clever as “ The Gentle Art of Making 


| Enemies” (for there is not so much really by Mr. 


Whistler himself) but still very suggestive. It is 
not worth while to recall to mind the facts in the 


' ease: Sir William Eden wanted damages and got 
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them, while Mr. Whistler wished “to expose pub- 
liely the ungrateful trickster,” and did so. Nor do 
we attach very great importance to the alleged es- 
tablishment of certain advances in the sacred cause 
of Art against the Philistines. Our interest in the 
book comes largely from the light, or rather dark- 
ness, that it throws on the character of Mr. Whistler. 
Whether Sir William Eden deserves all the names 
he is here called, is not a matter to disturb us, and 
the sacred cause of Art does not seem to call for 
special championship at this moment ; but the genius 
of Mr. Whistler is something worth knowing as 
thoroughly as we can. So far as his power as a 
painter is concerned, it is now by very many greatly 
appreciated. But here comes the curious question : 
How can a man whose mood as a painter has so 
much of exquisiteness, of reserve, of dignity, of 
power (not to mention peculiarly artistic qualities), 
how can such a man conceive the nervously clever 
quips and the labored pettinesses that we see in Mr. 
Whistler's letters and comments’ This has always 
appeared very strange to us. We have often found 
it hard to sympathize with Mr. Whistler in the 
fundamental right of his position, because of the 
eccentric temper in which he maintains it. We do 
not want to hold a ridiculous and conventional 
opinion of what the character of an artist should 
be, but we are jarred by such incongruity of ex- 
pression in a man whose work has such a claim 
upon one as Mr. Whistler's has. Is it only through 
the chance of time that we do not have evidence of 
the same thing in his friend Velasquez? Or is it 
that our time has really developed genius to “a 
disease of the nerves"? Perhaps rather the last. 
Somebody, we believe, suggests that Mr. Whistler 
the artist can only exist by virtue of the purging 
ebullitions of Mr. Whistler the humorist. It may 
be so. We have nothing better to suggest: we can 
merely look forward with interest to a sympathetic 
life of Mr. Whistler by somebody else. 


Aaete Miss Rose G. Kingsley’s “ A History 
of French Art : 1100-1899 ” ( Long- 
mans) is a concise, authoritative 
manual prepared for the use of those in quest of 
solid information, and therefore issued without the 
popular bait of pictorial allurements. The sober 
and solid make-up of this handsomely printed vol- 
ume does not belie its content. The author is 
officier de Vinstruction publique, and the work was 
prepared at the instance and with the assistance of 
M. Antonin Barthelémy. Other well known French 
authorities have also aided in its preparation, and 
we have as a result a really sound and trustworthy 
account of the growth of French architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting from the 12th century to the 
present day. The author has been somewhat chary, 
judiciously so perhaps, in the matter of obtruding 
her own views and personality, though the element 
of general criticism or disquisition is not altogether 
lacking. Actual information and impartial charac- 
terization has been the ideal of attainment; and the 





result is a guide to the history, development, and 
manifestations of French art during the extended 
period treated, which we cordially recommend to 
serious inquirers. A useful modicum of biographical 
and personal matter forms an agreeable leaven, and 
characteristic masterpieces are soberly and discrim- 
inatingly described. The work, despite its wide 
chronological range, is far from being a mere cata- 
logue raisonné. The author gives a very good ac- 
count of “Impressionism,” which movement, she 
takes occasion to say, “has too often signified the 
daubings of some young person ignorant of the very 
first principles of drawing or painting, who dares to 
call himself an ‘ Impressionist’ because he is too 
lazy or impatient to submit to the ceaseless training 
and study that are necessary to the artist ; too igno- 
rant to use his brush or his pencil, and takes to a 
palette-knife instead. It is such as these who bring 
discredit on the really fine artists whom they pre- 
tend to admire.” These are just words, if severe 
ones; and it is really a pity that the affectations 
and absurdities of these young daubers who cloak 
their incapacity and their ignorance of the rudiments 
of technique under the pretense of “ Impressionism,” 
should have brought a certain stigma upon the term 
that is used to define the methods of masters like 
Monet, Besnard, Manet, or Renoir. 








“Lady Louisa Stuart: Selections 
from her Manuscripts” (Harper) is 
a sprightly volume of old-time gossip, 
edited by the Hon. James Home. Lady Stuart was 
a daughter of John, third Earl of Bute, one of 
George Third’s Prime Ministers; and the picture 
she paints of some of the personages prominent at 
the court of that monarch are racy, amusing, and 
at times slightly malicious — especially where the 
sitter chances to be of the writer's own sex. Lady 
Stuart was born in 1757, and died in 1851. Her 
tastes were literary, and she had the knack of ex- 
pression ; but she was deterred from publishing by 
the fact that it was then thought beneath the dig- 
nity of people “ of quality ” to appear in print, like 
common Grub Street bodies. Tempora moresque 
mutantur. Nowadays “ the quality ” not only writes 
for print, but eke publishes ; and had Lady Stuart 
lived to-day she might, without forfeiture of caste, 
have joined the craft of Johnson to that of Cave. 
The story of the descensus of the British Aristocracy 
from the pinnacle of patronship to the depths of 
authorship might be worth writing. One regrets 
that Lady Stuart could not have foreseen the day 
(now with us) when a great lady could, with the 
applause of her order, issue a magazine, and angle, 
through the advertiser’s arts, for the shillings of the 
public in support of her venture. Once, indeed, 
Lady Stuart did appear formally in print, over her 
own patrician signature — to wit, in an Introduction 
to a life of her grandmother, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, some share of whose ability she seems to 
us to have inherited. In fine, Lady Stuart’s me- 
moir is crisp and entertaining, and not without value 


Some sprightly 
old-time gossip. 
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in the way of portraiture. An element of interest | 
is the author's correspondence with Sir Walter 
Scott, Lady Montagu, and Lady Lockhart. There | 
is a portrait of Lady Stuart at ninety-four, after an 
oil sketch by Hayter. 


sand The neat little volume forming the 
papers on Second Series of Mr. Francis Watt's 
old Bnglishiaw. «The Law's Lamber Room” (John 
Lane) differs from its predecessor in that its con- 
tents are of more general interest, and are treated 
with greater fulness of detail and in a style more 
suited to the entertainment of the lay reader. The 
contents comprise seven brief papers which serve to 
illustrate the old English law and its ways, and 
incidentally to make the reader feel how much bet- 
ter these matters are ordered nowadays — how much 
more rationally, humanely, and scientifically. Gro- 
tesqueness and barbarity, the principle of the ven- 
geance of society on the criminal (rather than the 
preventive theory), so amply and shockingly in- 
stanced in Mr. New’s pages, have pretty thoroughly 
departed from English law. Gone are the days 
when executions were public (and terribly fre- 
quent) spectacles to which people flocked as to the 
Lord Mayor's Show, and which bred * amateurs of 
executions,” connoisseurs who never missed a hang- 
ing and who paid well for a choice window or bal- 
cony fronting Tyburn Tree, like Boswell and George 
Selwyn —the latter of whom, when he had a tooth 
drawn, used affectedly “ to let fall his handkerchief 
& la Tyburn, as a signal for the operation.” Mr. 
Wait's present titles are: Tyburn Tree; Pillory and 





Cart’s Tail; State Trials for Witchcraft; A Pair 
of Parricides ; Some Disused Roads to Matrimony ; 
The Border Law ; The Sergeant-at-Law. Mr. Watt | 


has evidently delved deep in the mine of obsolete | 
law and by-gone legal procedure and execution, and 
he has produced a book which lawyers may read 
with profit, and laymen with interest. 





| 

| 
Meneirs of The special value of the « Memoirs of | 
a soldier Sergeant Bourgogne: 1812-1813” 
under Napoleon. (Doubleday & McClure Co.) lies in 
the fact that they tell the story of Napoleon's Rus- 
sian campaign from the point of view of the com- 
mon soldier. M. de Sézur has given us the narrative 
of the staff officer; in Bourgogne’s pages we read 
the coarser and more harrowing side of the story. 
Seldom have the horrors of war been depicted by a 
more literal and unaffected pen. In no previous 
record, we think, of this mad enterprise has the 
utter demoralization of the invading army, its grad- 
ual dissolution into a broken and fleeing horde of 
disorganized stragglers, been so impressively real- 
ized. Bourgogne’s personal adventures, while 
plainly and artlessly told, were most dramatic. The 
editor, M. Paul Cottin, provides an interesting 
sketch of the author, and there are a number of 
illustrations after drawings made by an officer dur- 
ing the retreat. The memoir forms a historical 





document of no slight value. 


we Anything that will serve to awaken 
mansions and in the existing generation of Amer- 
Gey nan icans a recognition of national tradi- 
tions and manners is to be welcomed at a time when 
we bid fair to throw our most highly cherished 
ideals to the fates. Quite apart from this, such an 
umdertaking as is launched in the first volume of 
“Some Colonial Mansions and Those Who Lived 
in Them” (Henry T. Coates & Co.), edited by Mr. 
Thomas Glenn Allen, deserves high praise. A large 
octavo, well bound, carefully printed and admirably 
illustrated, it keeps alive the memory of some of 
the families of the early day whose members exerted 
no small influence on all subsequent American life. 
Such names as Harrison, Stockton, Van Rensselaer, 
Carter, Randolph, Livingston, and Carroll, among 
others not now so well known, bring to mind the 
diverse elements which were fused together to make 
up the idea of America, and cannot fail of a useful 
purpose. Nearly all of the colonies outside of New 
England have been drawn upon, and the book 
abounds in pictures of houses and their interiors, of 
family portraits, and of many other things which 
recall a living past. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


An English translation of Maupassant’s “ Boule de 
Suif,” the work of Mr. Arthur Symons, is published by 
Mr. William Heinemann of London in a beautiful vol- 
ume, printed upon Japanese vellum, and illustrated with 
more than fifty wood-engravings from drawings by 
M. F. Thévenot. Mr. Symons also writes a few intro- 


| ductory pages. “Boule de Suif” is one of the most 
| artistic short stories ever written, and suffers at the 


hands of the translator no more than is absolutely un- 
avoidable. It is not exactly a story for the young per- 


| son, but this warning need hardly be sounded for those 


who are likely to be attracted by the present notice. 
The versatile Mr. Grant Allen has been recently en- 
gaged, among other occupations, in the preparation 
of a series of historical guides to the chief European 
cities and countries. As a sort of complement to these 
manuals he has also prepared an outline volume entitled 
“ The European Tour” (Dodd), which we heartily ree- 
ommend to travellers (whether for a year or a month) 
because it provides them with a rational plan of seeing 
Europe, and gaining the right sort of culture from their 
wanderings. Mr. Allen is so breezy a writer that his 
companionship upon such a trip is of the pleasantest 
sort, and bis advice (although touched by a dash of 
Philistinism) is generally judicious and worth taking. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers have collected into a 
single handsome volume the poems of Mr. William Allen 
Butler, who is best known as the author of “ Nothing 
to Wear.” This poem was published without a signa- 
ture in one of the early numbers of “ Harper's Weekly,” 
in 1857, and speedily became popular. Mr. Butler's 
verses, to which this authorized final form has just been 
given, include “Oberammergau” and other travel 
pieces, some poems for children, and a number of trans- 
lations from Uhland. The volume is dedicated to the 
writer's wife, “in the fiftieth year of our wedded life.” 
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An “Introduction to Rhetoric,” by Dr. William B. 
Cairns, is one of Messrs. Ginn & Co.’s latest publications. 

Mr. Swinburne is about to break a long silence with 
the publication of a new drama, entitled « Rosamund,” 
which is promised for the early autumn. 

«The Princess” of Tennyson, edited by Mr. Lewis 
Worthington Smith, is an English text for school use 
just published by Messrs. B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

The American Book Co. issue a volume of selections 
from the Brothers Goncourt, edited by Dr. Arnold 
Guyot Cameron, and authorized by the literary executor 
of the writers concerned. 

“Saints in Art” (Page), by Mrs. Clara Erskine 
Clement, is a readable book of the popular sort, sup- 
plied with many illustrations, and making no historical 
or critical pretensions of a serious nature. 

The latest of Sir Edwin Arnold's exercises in trans- 
lation from the classics of the East is the “ Gulistan” 
of Sadi. The first four “ Babs” or “ Gateways ” of this 
famous work have just been published for the transla- 
tor by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

The “Cuore” of Signor de Amicis, called “The 
Heart of a Boy,” in Mr. G. Mantellini’s translation, bas 
been reissued by Messrs. Laird and Lee in an attractive 
illustrated edition, designed for use as a holiday gift or 
a school prize. It is a book to be warmly commended 
to young people, who can hardly fail to be the better 
for having read it. 

Rembrandt is the subject of the latest volume in the 
series of “ Monographs on Artists,” written by Professor 
H. Knackfuss and published by Messrs. Lemeke & 
Buechner. The translation, as in the two previous vol- 
umes of the series, is by Mr. Campbell Dodgson of the 
Britsh Museum. The illustrations are profuse and 
earefully executed. 

The most interesting publication yet put forth by the 
“Brothers of the Book” (Gouverneur, N. Y.) is a re- 
print of Robert Louis Stevenson’s essay on “The Mor- 
ality of the Profession of Letters,” first published in 
the « Fortnightly Review ” for April, 1881. The present 
reprint is issued in a limited edition on handmade paper, 
carefully printed, and neatly bound in buckram. 

Mr. Augustus Thomas’s new American play, “ Ari- 
zona,” now being presented in Chicago at the Grand 
Opera House, is in the hands of the printer, and will 
soon be issued by Mr. R. H. Russell in book form, illus- 
trated by twelve pictures from the play, and with a 
striking cover design by Mr. Frederic Remington. The 
same publisher announces the “ Maude Adams Edition,” 
of “Romeo and Juliet.” The book will be illustrated 
and attractively bound. 

The second year’s work of the University of Chicago 
College for Teachers, and also that of the Class Study 
Department of the University Extension Division, will 
open at the College for Teachers, the office of which is 
in room 410 Fine Arts Building, 203-207 Michigan 
boulevard, on Saturday, September 30. Classes will 
meet also in Cobb Hall at the University, and at the 
Newberry Library. The opening exercises of the College 
for Teachers and the Class Study Department will be 
held in connection with the Autumn Convocation of the 
University at Central Musie Hall, on Monday evening, 
October 2. Bishop J. L. Spalding, of Peoria, will de- 


liver the address, his subject being ** The University and 
the Teacher.” 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
September, 1899. 


Aguinaldo’s Capital. J.D. Miley. Scribner. 

Alnwick Castle. A. H. Malan. Pall Mail. 

America To-day. William Archer. Pail Mall. 

Antilles, Anecdotes from the. J.S. Durham. Lippincott. 
Atlantic Speedway, The. H. Phelps Whitmarsh. Century. 
Book Review, The. J.S. Tunison. Atlantic. 

Butler, George, Painting of. W.C. Brownell. Scribner. 
Criticism and the Man. John Burroughs. Atlantic. 
Dreyfus, American Forerunner of. J.M. Morgan. Century. 
Eastern Seas, Scourge of the. J.S.Sewall. Century. 
English Royalty, Entertainment of. Lippincott. 

Equal Suffrage in Colorado, Effects of. Lippincott. 
Farming. Does It Pay? .H. Bailey. Review of Reviews. 
Forbes, John Murray. E. W. Emerson. Atlantic. 
Franklin the Scientist. P.L. Ford. Century. 

Gang, Genesis of the. J. A. Riis. Atlantic. 

G. A. R., A Study of the. George Morgan. Lippincott. 
Germanz and Americans. Hugo Miinsterberg. <At/antic, 
Grand Duke George of Russia, The Late. Rev. of Reviews. 
Hague Conference in its Outeome. W. T. Stead. Rev of Revs. 
Hogarth, Suppressed Plates of. G.S. Layard. Pall Mail, 
Homer, Winslow, Painting of. W. A. Coffin. Century. 
Humor, The Mission of. S.M.Crothers. At/antic. 
Ingersoll, Colonel. W.H. Ward. Review of Reviews. 
Jones, Paul, and Capture of Whitehaven. Lippincott. 

Le Puy, Cathedral of. Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer. Century. 
National Export Exposition, The. W.P. Wilson. Lippincott. 
Philately, Pictorial. E.C. Fincham. Pail Mail. 
Philippine War, Half Year of. Joha Barrett. Rev. of Reviews. 
**Quero,”’ Cruise of the. R.S. Rantoul. Century. 

Root, Elihu. Henry Macfarland. Review of Reviews. 
Russia after Completion of Siberian Railway. Pail Mall. 
Sailing Alone Round the World. Joshaa Slocum. Century. 
Scot of Fiction, The. Jane H. Findlater. Atlantic. 

Ship, The Way ofa. F. T. Bullen. Century. 

Tendencies, Irresistible. C.K. Adams. Atlantic. 

Trusts, Control of Prices by. G. E. Roberts. Rev. of Revs. 
Trusts. Elimination of from Presidential Campaign. Rev.of Rev. 
Yachts, Question of. C. L. Norton. Lippincott. 

Yangtsze, Cruising up the. Eliza R. Seidmore. Century. 


List OF NEW Books, 


[The following list, containing 42 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue. } 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Appreciations and Addresses. Delivered by Lord Rose- 
bery; edited by Charles Geake. With portrait, 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 243. John Lane. $1.50. 


HISTORY. 


The War with Spain. By Henry Cabot Lodge. [Illus., 
8vo, pp. 276. Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 
Slavery in the State of North a John Spencer 
t 


Bassett. Ph.D. vo, uneut, pp. 111. imore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. Paper, 75 cts. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. By 
Jennie M. Bingham. 12mo, pp. 289. Curts & Jennings. 
90 ets. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Gulistan of Sadi: Being the Rose-Garden of Shaikh 
Sa’di. Trans. in prose and verse, from the Persian, by 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Lllus, 1¢mo, pp. 221. Harper 
Brothers. $1. 

Nothing to Wear, and Other Poems, By William Allen 
Butler. Authorized edition ; with photogravure portrait, 
Svo, pp. 241. Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

Prue and I. By George William Curtis. Cheaper edition ; 
illus., 12mo, pp. 223. Harper & Brothers. 50 cts. 
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age National Library. New vols.: Sir Thomas More's 


veple, De Quincey's Murder as a Fine Art and The En- | 


ak Mail-Coach, Shakespeare's Macbeth, King Henry 
LIL, ry A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Each 24mo. 
& Co., Lad. Per vol., paper, 10 cts. 


FICTION. 

Deficient Saints: A Tale of Maine. By Marshall Saunders. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 431. L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Nikola’s Experiment. By Guy Boothby. 12mo, pp. 308. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 ets. 

Castle Czvargas: A Romance. By Archibald Birt. 12mo, 
pp. 208. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25. 

Black Rock: A Tale of the Selkirks. By Ralph Connor ; with 
Introduction by Prof. George Adam Smith, LL.D. 12mo, 
pp. 327. F. H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

The Knight of King’s Guard. By Bees Martin. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 303. L. C. Page & Co. $1.5 

A Prince of Georgia, and Other Tales. By Julian Ralph. 
Iilus., 12mo, pp. 12. Harper & Brothers. $1.25 

The Nae Was See, A Historical Romance of the Time 
of Robespierre. 4*4 P. Ritter. Llus., 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 254. @ W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

The Bohemians of the Latin Quarter. By Henri Marger. 
Art edition ; illus., gilt top, pp. 333. Laird & Lee. $1.25. 

The Archbishop’s Unguarded Moment, and Other 
Stories. By Oscar Fay Adams. wae frontispiece, 12mo, 

pp. 270. L.C. Page & Co. $1.2 

The > aay of Temptation. By Williom le ae bt 


frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 24. G ill- 
ingham Co. 

Lally of the Brigade: A Romance. By L. McManus. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 259. L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 


F. Tennyson Neely’s Popular Library: Tousled Hair. By 
Frederick Stanley Root. 12mo, pp. 264. — How to Right 
a Wrong. By Moses Samelson. Second edition, revised ; 
12mo, pp. 383. Per vol., 25 eta. 

F. Tennyson Neely’s Imperial Library: A Charleston 
Love Story. By T. G. Steward. 12mo, pp. 245. 
25 ota. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION, 


In Terms of Life: Sermons and Talks to College Students. 
By Wilbur W. Thoburn. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, 
unent, pp. 243. Stanford University, Calif.: Published by 
the University. $1.25. 

Individuality; or, The Apostolic Twelve before and after 

entecost. By Rev. J. L. Sooy, D.D. 12mo, pp. 303. 
Curts & Jennings. $1. 

Perfect Happiness. By Rev. H. T. Davis. 12mo, pp. 224. 
Carts & Jennings. cts. 

The Christian Life: AStady. By Borden P. Bowne. 18mo, 
pp. 152. Curts & Jennings. 50 cts. 


POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL STUDIES. 


The South African Question. By An English South Afri- 
ean (Olive Schreiner). 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 123. 
Chieago: C. H. Sergel Co. $1. 

The Elements of Public Finance. Including the Mone- 
tary System of the United States. Ky Winthrop More 
Daniels. 12mo, pp. 383. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Heart of a Boy (Cuore). By Edmondo de Amicis ; 
trans. from the Italian by Prof. G. Mantellini. Edition de 
lure ; illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 290. Laird & Lee. $1.25. 

The Making of Zimri Bunker: A Story of Nantucket in 
the Karly Days By William J. Long. Lilus., 12mo, pp. 126. 
L. C. Page & Co. BO cts. 

Littie Peterkin Vandike The Story of his Famous Poetry 
Party. By Charles Stuart Pratt. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 154. 
L. C, Page & Co. 50 cta. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


om 1, 





| Cinq Histoires. Edited nd by Basie Méras and Sigmon M. 


Stern. 12mo, pp. 152. enry Holt & Co. 380 cts. 

Tennyson's Che Princess. Edited by Lewis Worthington 
Smith, Ph.D. With pertrait, 18mo, pp. 191. Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co. 40 cts. 


| Introductory French Prose Composition. By Victor E. 





Selections from Edmond and Jules de Goncourt. Ed- 
ited by Arnold Gayot Cameron, A.M. Authorized edition; | 


with portraits, lJmo, pp. 352. 
$1.25. 

Introduction to Rhetoric. By William B. Cairns, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 270. Ginn & Co. $1. 


American book Co. 


Frangois. 12mo, pp. 94. American Book Co. 25 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Saints in Art. By Clara Erskine Clement. Illus. a 
operene. ete., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 428. L.C 
& $2 
Brain in Relation to Mind. By J. Sanderson Christison, 
M.D. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 143. Chicago: Published by the 
Author. $1.25. 

Looking Ahead: Twentieth ap 4 Happenings. By H. 
Pereira Mendes. 12mo, pp. 38 Tennyson Neely. 
For SALE. — COMPLETE SET OF ENGLISH FOLK-LORE 

JOURNAL to date, cheap. J.W. BARWEtLL, Waukegan, Ill. 


ENacise COMPOSITION. Trachers, Clergynen, Writers, Clud- 
tovmen. Systematic course by mail. Harvard method. Free Trial. 
Certificate given. MBS. criticised. Wu. H. Hawxivs, Cambridge, Mass. 


STORY-WRITERS, —y- 4 Historians, Poets — Do 


the honest criticiem of your 
book, or its skilled revision ae A AY or advice as to publication ? 
Buch work, said George William Curtis, is “done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan." 
Terms by t. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 


agreemen! y 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


RARE BOOKS '°%.°°, YoLUMES IN STOCK 


JOSEPH McDONOUGH, “ YE OLDE BOOKE MAN,” 
53 Srare Srarer, Aceary, N. Y. 





( "ONVERSATIONAL FRENCH — LIVRAIBONS 1, 2, AND 3 
now ready, at 10 cents each. Either one mailed to a Teacher for 


inspection. E. ROTH, A.M., 1135 Pine St., Partapanrma, Pa. 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2 00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Bostrom, Mass. 
Numéro ) specimen envoye sur demande. 


TUDY ‘AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, meeting requirements for entrance examination at 
college. Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Pronunciation 
and Grammar. — From Aducation (Boston): ** A well made series.” 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 ets. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New Yor«. 


Masterpieces of Ancient Art. 


A special illustrated catalogue of fine Photogravures repro- 
duced directly from the originals in the Galleries of Berlin, 
Dresden, Cassel, Madrid, and St. Petersburg. Mailed upon 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 
14 East Twenty-third Street, . . NEW YORK CITY. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 


‘MARY CAMERON.” 


‘A charming story — one that warms the heart."’— The 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Pages 228, Cloth and Gilt. Price, $1.00. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS 


From the Ornigtnat Sources of Ecr«pgan History have 
been used in the classes of sixteen Universities, ten Colleges, 
four Divinity Schools. and many secondary schools. 
For circulars address 
Department of History, University of Pennsylvania, 
Please mention The Dial. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


cAUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
Bought and sold by 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York Ciry. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


BOOK WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT s MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 
Before buying Books, write for quotations. An 
DISCOUNTS assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 West 424 Street, 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





RENTANO’S 
OOKS = | MONTHLY £ 
OOKS # k 
Y MAIL, | BULLETIN £ 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. uccicheen 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


BOOKBINDING, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, 
in all varieties of leather, at moderate prices. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, 


56 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 




















NEW YORK. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
STANDA RD 100 pages (25 sheet) quires 


VERSUS 
Short count quires. 
BLANK BOOKS assovuTELy FAIR. 
HONEST GOODS —- FULL COUNT — FAIR PRICES 
Manufactured for the Trade by 
BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 101-103 Duane 8t., New York. 





CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND | 


STEREOTYPE CO. 
ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, 


| In 16 volumes, Royal 8vo. 


CHICAGO | 


RARE OLD BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND PRINTS. 
Early Books and Maps on America. 
About 70,000 Portraits. Catalogues free on application. 
Munich, Bavaria, Kari Str. 10. 
JACQUES ROSENTHAL, Dealer in Old Books and Prints. 


BOOKS All Out-of-Print Books supplied, no matter on what 
subject. Acknowledged the world over as the most ex 

book-finders extant. Please state wants) BAKER'S GREAT K- 

SHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Binumvouam, Exoiann. 





FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson Leech, ete. The Largest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Water T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, Ltd. 
(Established 1809) 
Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, London, England. 
Branches: Cannon Street, Craven Street, Cardiff, 
Exeter, and Leicester. 


EXPORT NEWS AGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS 
Supply the trade with all Newspapers, Magazines, Books, etc. 
Arrangements can be made for shipping through our New York Agent. 





COLLECTORS, BOOK BUYERS, and BOOK SELLERS. 
Iam engaged exclusively in hunting and picking up 
RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
Please state your wants. Address 


H. H. TIMBY, Conneaut, Oble. 
BOOK s First Editions of American Authors ; Encyclopedias 


and Subscription Books; Works relating to the Civil 
War; Odd Numbers and Sets of the Standard Maga- 


P. O. Box 927. 


zines. Send for Catalogue No. 3, just issued. Established for over a 
quarter of a century. 


FRANK W. BIRD, 58 Cornhill, Boston. 


WASHINGTON PAPERS 


Reprinted in the Old South Leaflet series. 
others are: 


The Farewell Address. 

The Inaugurals. 

The Circular Letter to the Governors 
of the States, 1783. 

The Capture of Boston. 


Among 


Price, & cents a copy. $4.00 per 100. 
Send for complete lists. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON 


THE BURTON SOCIETY is printing, for dis- 
tribution among its members, an illustrated 
facsimile of the First Edition of 


BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Absolutely Unabridged. 

First volume now 

Subsequent volumes 

Full par- 





ready. Vol. Il., Sept. 1. 
to follow at intervals of six weeks. 


| ticulars, elc., upon application. 


THE BURTON SOCIETY, 
22 Barth Block, Denver, Colo. 
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A NOTABLE WORK. — Just Published: Volume II. 


HISTORY OF THE NEW WORLD CALLED AMERICA. 


By Epwarp Joun Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
Vol. L., $3.00; Vol. IL, 33.50. 

“It is beyond question a remarkable book. . . . No one who pretends to acquaintance with American aboriginal condi- 
tions can afford to neglect Mr. Payne's work. . . . It is a storehouse of information drawn from out-of-the-way sources, quite 
beyond the reach of any except the most favored students.’’— Journal of Education. ; ; 

* The ethnographic and linguistic characteristics of the aborigines are set forth with painstaking care, and many inter- 
esting matters are presented with minuteness of detail.’’— The Dial (Chicago). 

** Conspicuous is the author of these vol for his i and all-pervading erudition.’"—New York Times. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 


Founded mainly on Materials Collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, with the 
assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 


Already published: Vols. I. and II., by Dr. Morray; Vol. IIL, by Dr. Mcorgay and Mr. Brapiey. In course of 
publication: Vol. 1V., by Mr. Braptey; Vol. V., by Dr. Murray. 


To suit the convenience of those who may desire to commence subscription in instalments for 
the Dictionary, a new Issue, beginning with the letter A, has been commenced. It will be in 
monthly parts, each of 88 pages; price, 90 cents per part. 

The Dictionary has hitherto been issued in three forms: 


In Sections of 64 pages, one or more appearing quarterly, at a published price of sixty cents. 
In parts of 320 pages, at a published price of $3.25. 
In Volumes, bound in half-morocco, at a published price of $13.00. 


All these issues will be continued, and at the original price, which was fixed so low that each page costs the purchaser about 
a cent — no more than the page of any other large Dictionary. 


“The Greatest Dictionary of Modern Times.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (American Branch ), 91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
BRUSH & PENCIL THE MAKING 

















AN ILLUSTRATED IN ALL ITs re 
wcameorme ARTS & CRAFTS BRANCHES OF BOOKS 
RTICLES of current artistic interest in all branches. , 2 

4 Essentially American in spirit, The recognized pga TRACTS of every kind, especially for works running 

exponent of artistic progress. Beautiful reproductions of into several volumes, and those in which languages 

the latest and best works of Americans Notes of the other than English appear, can safely be intrusted to us 

prominent exhibitions. Comments and criticism. ° ee Geen 
a . ur imprint (see The Jesuit Relations is a guaranty of 
The Burbank series of Indian portraits in colors will ° , . 

be continued. The new series of American Historical accuracy and excellence. Prices low 

color prints commenced in the January issue, . 
Subscription price $2.50 per year, single numbers THE IMPERIAL PRESS 

25 cents, Send for sample copy. NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 





THE ARTS @ CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO. 


H. 8S. ELLIOTT, Western Representative, 
1614 Marqverre Buitpime...Cuicaco 


37 Randolph St., Corner Wabash Ave., CHIcaco 


THE 7 RAVELERS THOSE WHO PURCHASE THEIR 


WEARING APPAREL FROM 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. A. A. DEVORE & SON, 


8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec'y. 
ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES. — 
Covering Rene ok Seaeeh. Sot, or Business, Pullman Building, CHICAGO, 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, Have the satisfaction of knowing the garments 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. - ye 

are PE ; style an , 

ASSETS, $25,315,442.46. LIABILITIES, $21,200,625.36 We PERFECT as fo style and - 

SURPLUS, $4,105,817.10. 

Returned to Policy Molders since 1864, $36,996,956.27 A. A. DEVORE. J. A. DEVORE. 
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ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ALWAYS. 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


NEW MODELS. 


Numbers 6, 7, and 8 


(Wipe CARRIAGE.) 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broapway, New York. 











St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Ashland, Duluth, 


Are quickly and easily reached via Wisconsin 
Central Railway. Two modern trains leave 
Chicago daily for the above named cities, pass- 
ing through the principal cities of Wisconsin 
en route. Apply to your nearest ticket agent 
for further information. 





Jas. C. Ponp, Gen. Pass. Agt., 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Big Four Route 
CHICAGO ” 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, - - CHICAGO. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 


| Best. 








™ SINGER . . 


Latest and 


Automatic. 


HAS MOST ROOM UNDER ARM. 
NO TENSIONS TO ADJUST. 
Absolutely the Simplest, Lightest-Running, Best-Constructed, 
Strongest Chain-Stitch Sewing-Machine ever invented. 
Has neither shuttle nor bobbin, 
Always ready when needle is threaded. 


THE SINGER CABINET-TABLE. 

This table is furnished in either oak or walnut, as 
desired, and is the acme of perfection in convenience, 
simple ingenuity of arrangement, and thoroughness of 
workmanship. The machine-head is hinged, so that it 
can be folded down below the table against a bent-wood 
shield that fully protects the dress of the operator and 
the floor from all droppings of oil, lint, ete. By this 
device the machine is thoroughly protected from dust, 
and the stand forms an ornamental and useful table 
that is fitting and appropriate to any home. The hinged 
extension-leaf covering the machine wheu down is folded 
back when it is raised, thus making a table-top measur- 
ing 40 inches in length by 16 in width, affording ample 
room for the work. 





The Singer Manufacturing Co. (incorporatea) 


Operating the Largest and Best-Organized Factories in 
the World for the Manufacture of Sewing-Machines. 


Offices in Every City in the World. 


Homeseekers 
Excursions 


On September 5 and 19, and October 3 
and 17, 1899, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway will sell round-trip 
excursion tickets (good for twenty-one 
days) to a great many points in South 
and North Dakota and other Western 
and Southwestern states, at practically 
one fare for the round-trip. Take a 
trip West and see what an amount of 
good and can be purchased for very 
Further information as 
to rates, routes, prices of farm land, 
ete., may be obtained on application to 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


little money. 


Old Colony Building, Cuicaco. 
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FALL ANNOUNCEMENT 


New Amsterdam Book Company. 


A full Descriptive Catalogue of all the books mentioned 
below will be mailed to any address upon application. 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION OF RUSSIA. 
By Hererorp B. Grorce, F.R.G.S., author of 
“ Battles of British History.” With 2 Maps and 5 
Plans. Demy 8vo, $4.00. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


From the English, Spanish, and Venetian State Pa- | 


pers. Edited by Ronert S. Rart, Oxford Univer- 
sity. Illustrated. Royal 18mo, cloth gilt, $1.25. 


ON BUDS AND STIPULES. 
By Sir Joun Lussock. Illustrated. Many Plates 
in color. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


19th CENTURY CLASSICS. 
Edited by Crement K. Snorter. Each volume 
printed on fine paper, with photogravure frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.00. Among the authors rep- 
resented are Carlyle, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, De Quincey, George Eliot, ete. 
Particulars furnished on application. 


THE CONGO STATE. 
By Demetrius C. Boutcer. With 60 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 34.50. 


LOCKHART’S ADVANCE THROUGH TIREH 
By Capt. L. J. Suapweie. With 2 Maps and 7 full- 
page Illustrations from Photos. Demy 8vo, $3.00. 


THE HISTORY OF CORSICA. 
By L. H. Catrp. Crown 8vo, 31.75. This is the 
only history of Corsica printed in English. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF MAMMALS, 
By P. L. Scutater, Secretary of Zodlogical Society 
of London. Illustrations and 8 Maps. Demy 8vo, 
$4.50 net. 


WITH NANSEN IN THE NORTH. 
A Record of the Fram Expedition, 1893-6. 
By Lieut. Hsatmar JOHANSEN, of the Norwegian 
Army. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 32. 
bd 'o* Lieut. Johansen was the sole companion of Dr. 


Nansen during his fifteen months’ expedition after leaving 
the Fram. 


SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT. 
Modern English translation by Jess1z L. Weston. 
With designed title-page and chapter headings by 
M. M. Crawford. Minuscule 4to, hand-made paper, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


NELSON AND HIS TIMES. 
By Rear-Admiral Lord Cuartes Beresrorp and 
H. W. Wirson. With 448 Illustrations, Frontispiece 
in Color. Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 33.00. 


ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUGLAND. 
By G. E. Farrow. Quaintly illustrated by Alan 
Wright. Crown 8vo, richly bound, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, $1.75. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE BA-ROTSI. 
Upper Zambesia. By ALFrep Bertranp, M.R.G.S. 
Translated by A. B. Mract. With 105 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, gilt top, $4 50. 


GYPSY FOLK TALES. 


By Francis H. Groome. Demy 8vo, $4.00. 
A HISTORY OF SCOTTISH VERNACULAR. 


From Earliest Times to the Close of the 18th Cen- 
tury. By T. F. Henperson, co-editor with W. E. 
Heniey. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


MEMOIRS OF THE SIDNEY FAMILY. 
By Pattie Sipney. Illustrated. Small demy 8vo, 
$3.50. 


NEW FICTION. 


GERALD FITZGERALD, THE CHEVALIER 
By Cuaries Lever. With etched frontispiece by 
A. D. MeCormack. Crown 8vo, 31.50. 


LOVE’S DEPTHS. 


By Georees Ounet. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


THE DATCHETT DIAMONDS. 


By Ricuarp Marsu. Large crown 8vo, $1.50. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, 31.50. 


THE EXPEDITION OF CAPTAIN FLICK. 


By Ferous Hume. Illustrated. Crown Svo, $1.50. 


TRUE TALES OF ADVENTURE. 


By Harry De Winxpt. Crown 8vo, decorated cover, 
$1.25. 


SAMUEL BOYD OF CATCHPOLE SQUARE. 
By B. L. Farseon. Crown 8yo, $1.50. 
JEWEL MYSTERIES. 


By Max Pemserton. Illustrated. 4to, $1.50. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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